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PREFACE 


THE  following  pages,  written  in  the  summer  of  1842,  to  expose 
the  dishonest  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
its  intercourse  with  Mexico,  and  to  develope  the  nefarious  plot 
of  the  South,  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States,  for  the  exten- 
sion and  perpetuation  of  Slavery,  will  have  accomplished  the 
utmost  desire  of  their  author,  should  they  in  any  wise  contribute 
to  produce  better  national  counsels,  and  to  frustrate  that  conspiracy 
of  ambition,  avarice,  and  tyranny  which  is  so  earnest  and  im- 
patient to  circumvent  the  Free  States.  After  long  delay,  not 
needful  to  account  for,  they  are  now  published,  in  consequence 
of  recent  public  notices,  given  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  coming  from  high  and  credible  sources  of  information,  that 
the  conspiracy  against  liberty  is  to  be  consummated  at  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress. 

November  15,  1843. 


CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  LIBERTY. 


'  IF  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  COUNTRIES  [THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  MEXICO]  SHOULD  GROW  OUT  OF  THIS  DIFFICULTY,  MR. 
WEBSTER  WILL  BE  SUSTAINED,  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNION,  IN  THE 
GROUND  HE  HAS  TAKEN.' AtlttS,  July:  1842. 

THIS  is  assuming,  at  once,  what  time  only  can  prove.  The 
position  of  the  Atlas  seems  to  be  taken  from  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  letter  of  our  Secretary,  rather  than  from  mature  reflection  on 
its  principles  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  facts  which  it  has  set 
forth  as  true ;  or,  perhaps,  from  a  habit  of  reliance  on  the  well- 
known  caution,  correctness,  and  force  of  Mr.  Webster's  state- 
ments and  conclusions,  when  made  by  him  as  his  own,  and 
when  personally  liable  before  the  tribunal  of  high  public  senti- 
ment for  whatever  may  prove  unjust  or  inconclusive.  The  true 
question  is  not  whether  Mr.  Webster's  letter  is  written  with  as 
much  eloquence  as  a  state-paper  will  ordinarily  allow,  for  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Webster  could  hardly  fail  to  be  himself;  but,  whether 
talent  and  force  of  manner  shall  take  the  place,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  country,  of  truth  and  justice. 

That  our  Secretary  has  stated  clearly,  and  with  great  force, 
some  principles  which  cannot  be  shaken,  and  some  facts  which 
are  and  have  been  well  known  to  the  public,  as  well  as  others 
which  are  either  new  or  have  been  but  little  understood,  is 
admitted,  on  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry.  But,  is  it  true,  that 
the  whole  complaint  of  Mexico  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  unfounded,  or  without  just  provocation  ?  Are 
all  the  principles,  stated  by  our  Secretary,  correct  ?  are  all  his 
facts  true  ?  Is  the  application  of  his  principles,  to  the  real  facts 
in  the  case,  altogether  just  ?  Is  the  burden  of  his  despatch  one 
that  a  just  government  can  safely  carry  ? 
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It  may  be  true,  that  some  things  complained  of  by  Mexico  are 
well  answered,  perhaps  well  rebuked,  in  the  caustic  letter  which 
undertakes  to  expose  their  fallacy  and  injustice.  Those  com- 
plaints may  have  been  wholly  unwarranted,  and  unfitly  mixed 
up  with  other  matters  not  easily  disposed  of,  but  for  the  company 
in  which  they  are  found.  Complaints,  however,  that  are  wrong 
do  not  vitiate  such  as  are  right.  Each  has  its  own  particular 
foundation,  and  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  own  individual 
character.  What,  then,  is  the  great  grievance  which  Mexico 
earnestly  presents  to  the  upright,  frank,  and  friendly  consideration 
of  our  government  ? 

The  marrow  of  that  complaint  is,  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  been  permitted,  by  our  government,  to  arm  them- 
selves and  to  leave  the  United  States,  in  large  numbers,  for  the 
evident  and  known  purpose  of  aiding  Texas  in  its  war  with 
Mexico.  It  is  not  what  has  been  insignificantly  or  clandestinely 
done,  but  what  has  been  done  openly,  and  by  such  numbers  as 
to  leave  no  reasonable  or  possible  doubt,  on  the  mind  of  our 
government,  of  the  hostile  character  and  purpose  of  the  expedi- 
tion complained  of  by  Mexico.  Neither  is  the  inquiry,  as  to 
what,  of  a  hostile  character,  may  have  been  done  of  a  sudden, 
and  before  cognizance  of  the  warlike  measures  and  purpose  of 
our  citizens  could  be  taken  by  our  government ;  but,  as  to  what 
was  deliberately  done  and  continued,  under  the  eye  of  our  gov- 
ernment, with  no  manner  of  interference  or  sign  of  disapproba- 
tion, throughout  the  entire  progress  of  those  extraordinary  military 
preparations  and  movements. 

In  determining  the  question  of  the  justness  of  the  complaint 
of  Mexico  —  a  question  not  only  involving  our  present  and 
future  relations  with  that  country,  and,  perhaps,  with  others,  but 
affecting  our  position  of  honor  or  shame  before  the  world,  now 
and  in  after  times  —  too  much  care  can  hardly  be  taken,  by  our 
government,  to  state  facts  in  their  just  attitude  and  proportions. 
A  failure  to  do  this  is  culpable,  and  a  slippery  evasion  of  it, 
however  crafty,  will,  at  last,  be  detected,  and  held  to  its  just  lia- 
bilities before  the  world.  Honesty  is  as  much  the  true  policy  of 
nations  as  of  individuals.  The  existing  facts  and  principles 
avowed  in  the  case  are  not  momentary  trifles.  They  \vill  quickly 
pass  into  history,  and  be  written  not  to  be  erased.  They  cannot 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  keen-eyed  inquirers,  after  the  blinding  dust 
shall  have  settled  which  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  ambition  has 
blown  over  the  land.  The  principles  involved  in  the  question 
of  Mexico's  complaint  are,  in  their  nature,  too  restless  to  be 
juggled  to  sleep.  All  great  principles  have  a  work  to  do,  which 
will  not  be  left  undone.  Those  which  we  now  consider  are 


fraught  with  large  and  lasting  consequences.  If  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  its  relations 
with  Mexico,  shall  be  acquiesced  in,  and  pass  into  an  authorized 
precedent,  there  will  be  a  new  ingredient  of  disturbance  and 
rebellion  in  human  governments,  which  will  stop  at  no  bound 
short  of  the  utmost  limits  of  practicable  covetousness. 

It  is  necessary,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  away  from  the 
true  question  at  issue  matters  which  have  been  intimately  mixed 
with  it,  but  which  are,  in  their  nature,  far  remote  from  our  true 
inquiry.  In  settling  that  question  it  is  irrelevant  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  Whether 
the  former  or  the  latter  is  in  the  wrong  is  a  question  of  their  own, 
and  one  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  incompe- 
tent to  settle,  since  nations  acknowledge  no  umpire  but  of  their 
own  choosing. 

Nor  is  it  a  question,  in  this  place,  what  measure  of  wrong 
Mexico  may,  at  any  time,  have  done  to  the  government  or  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  for  this  is  a  subject  about  which 
our  government  has  undertaken  to  negotiate,  thereby  professing 
to  be  yet  at  peace,  whatever  provocation  for  war  may  be  thought 
to  have  been  given  by  Mexico  ;  but,  simply,  whether,  whilst  pro- 
fessing to  hold  peaceful  relations  writh  that  country,  citizens  of 
our  own  have,  within  sight  and  reach  of  our  government,  and, 
therefore,  by  its  acquiescence  and  tacit  permission,  armed  them- 
selves and  set  out  on  a  military  expedition,  to  invade  that 
friendly  power,  or  to  make  common  cause  with  a  hostile  nation 
against  it. 

We  do  not  affect  to  be  versed  in  the  law  of  nations,  or  to  dis- 
course learnedly  of  their  rights  in  peace  or  war.  We  will  not, 
therefore,  lay  before  our  readers  a  budget  of  subtle  authorities,  or 
presume  to  go  a  step  beyond  what  seem,  to  our  view,  to  be  just 
principles  of  international  friendship  ;  and  our  aim  is,  accord- 
ingly, to  present  such  a  view  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  case,  as 
shall  not  subject  us  to  the  charge  of  disguising  them  by  an  abuse 
of  language ;  and  to  state  such  principles  as  seem  likely  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  common  sense. 

It  is  conceived,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that,  when  one  nation 
professes  to  be  at  peace  with  another,  and  when  no  national  act 
of  hostility  is  formally  authorized,  it  is  against  the  principle  of 
that  friendship,  and,  therefore,  a  just  ground  of  complaint,  to 
suffer,  knowingly,  its  citizens  to  take  up  arms  against  that  nation 
thus  recognized  as  a  friendly  power.  Nor  do  the  principles  seem 
less  plain,  that  each  government  is  justly  presumed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  open,  if  not  with  the  clandestine,  acts  of  its 
citizens  done  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
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justly  held  responsible  for  such  acts  of  its  citizens  as  contravene 
those  friendly  relations.  The  very  idea  of  government  supposes 
such  knowledge  and  a  power  to  restrain  such  acts.  May,  then, 
the  citizens  of  a  country  do  what  the  government  itself  cannot 
do  without  violating  the  principles  of  peace  and  amity  with  a 
neighboring  nation  ?  May  ten  thousand  of  its  citizens,  under  its 
notice  and  protection,  equip  themselves,  as  for  war,  and  set  out, 
as  on  a  military  expedition,  passing  the  confines  of  their  country, 
after  proceeding  hundreds  of  miles  in  it,  with  every  indication,  and 
even  with  the  open  avowal,  of  a  hostile  movement  against  a 
friendly  power  ?  If  ten  thousand  may  not,  how  many  may  ? 
"Where  shall  a  limit  be  assigned  to  such  irresponsible  aggres- 
sion ?  Or,  rather,  how  shall  any  measure  of  such  evil  be  pre- 
vented, but  by  a  principle  that  shall  restrain  every  measure  of  it? 
Without  a  broad  principle,  covering  all  such  cases  of  hostile 
preparation  and  aggression,  the  most  anxious  desire  of  a  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  disturbance  and  rupture  of  friendly  relations, 
and  to  avoid  disastrous  collision,  may  be  wholly  unavailing.  If 
its  citizens,  in  any  number,  either  great  or  small,  may  do  that 
which  is  belligerent,  or  which,  in  its  very  nature,  is  fitted  to  ruffle 
the  current  of  national  peace,  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  individ- 
uals to  frustrate  the  most  solicitous  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
government  to  secure  the  public  welfare,  and,  therefore,  defeats 
the  end  and  contradicts  the  whole  idea  of  government. 

But,  on  the  supposition  that,  in  some  cases,  the  number  is  too 
small,  and  the  appearance  of  hostile  intent  too  insignificant,  to 
be  looked  on  by  the  large  eye  of  the  government,  that  is  conver- 
sant with  great  matters,  what  is  the  character  of  the  late  enter- 
prise of  our  citizens  in  the  instance  complained  of  by  Mexico  ? 
Is  it  large  enough  to  alarm  the  fears  and  to  embarrass  the  move- 
ments of  that  government,  and  yet  too  small  to  be  surveyed  by 
our  own,  or  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  its  far-reaching  hand  ? 
What,  then,  are  the  notorious  facts  that  constitute  the  heavy 
grievance  set  forth  by  the  Mexican  Secretary,  in  the  letter  which 
provoked  the  haughty  and  sharp-toned  reply  of  Mr.  Webster  ? 
In  considering  these  facts,  we  go  not  back  to  remoter  wrongs 
done  to  Mexico,  however  aggravated,  but  confine  ourselves, 
exclusively,  to  what  has  been  done,  and  known  to  have  been 
done,  within  a  few  months  past. 

Who  will  deny  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  many  and 
of  much  influence,  have,  in  a  most  public  manner,  taken  meas- 
ures to  collect  men,  and,  by  large  sums  of  money  avowedly 
raised  for  the  purpose,  and  contributed  by  many  persons,  in 
many  places  where  notice  was  previously  published,  furnished 
them  with  appropriate  munitions  of  war  ?  Who  will  deny  that 


citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  large  numbers,  provided  with 
military  equipments  and  stores,  have  been  recruited  openly  for 
an  expedition  beyond  our  own  borders,  in  compliance  with  an 
undisguised  and  most  public  invitation  of  high  functionaries  of 
the  government  of  Texas,  as  well  as  at  the  loud  call  of  many  of 
its  most  prominent  citizens,  and  have,  at  such  official  and  other 
open  invitation,  passed  the  frontier  of  our  own  country,  with  no 
probable  or  supposable  reason  for  thus  going,  in  military  guise 
and  array,  but  that  of  joining  the  belligerent  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment so  inviting  them,  in  its  warfare  with  a  nation  at  peace  and 
in  amity  with  our  own  ? 

Are  not  these,  one  and  all,  stark-naked  facts,  standing  out,  in 
the  light  of  broad  day,  before  the  whole  nation,  under  the  very 
eye,  and  within  reach  of  the  hand,  of  our  government?  Which 
of  them  will  be  denied  or  questioned  ?  Which  wras  done  in  a 
corner  ?  How  could  greater  publicity  have  attended  them  ? 
WThat  means,  ordinarily  used  to  publish  events,  were  not  at  once 
diligently  employed  to  strew  every  where  the  knowledge  of  those 
extraordinary  transactions  ?  Has  any  thing  done  in  Congress, 
during  a  session  when  all  eyes  have  been  narrowly  watching  its 
movements,  been  more  plainly  or  more  widely  divulged  ?  What 
political  novice,  ever  so  ignorant  of  what  is  ordinarily  going  on 
in  our  country,  has  been  so  stupid  or  so  attentive  to  other  things 
as  not  to  knowT  the  facts  here  spoken  of?  What  part  of  the 
country  is  so  shadowed  by  unbroken  forests  as  to  have  no  open- 
ing on  which  the  light  of  these  truths  has  shined?  What  journal 
in  the  land  has  been  so  unconcerned  for  the  greedy  appetite  of 
its  patrons,  as  to  withhold  from  its  columns  the  display  of  news 
so  peculiar  in  its  character  and  so  prodigal  of  great  results? 
Whole  years  have  often  gone  by  without  bringing  forth  one 
event  that  opened  so  wide  so  many  eyes,  as  the  movements  on 
the  south  and  southwestern  limb  of  our  country,  in  connexion 
with  the  affairs  of  Texas  and  Mexico. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  when  the  government,  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  of  Texas,  publicly  invited  and  instigated  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  to  arm  themselves,  as  soldiers  in  time 
of  war,  and,  in  military  companies,  to  go  from  this  country  to 
Texas,  they  invited  and  instigated  them  thus  and  thither  to  go  in 
the  assumed  character  of  '  emigrants.'1  It  is  equally  true,  that, 
when  our  citizens,  to  the  number  of  thousands  —  armed,  equip- 
ped, and  provisioned  as  for  a  military  expedition,  aided  by  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  contributed,  in  a  time  of  pinching 
scarcity,  in  many  cities  and  villages  of  the  South,  at  meetings 
publicly  called  for  the  purpose,  and  cheered  on  to  war  and  pil- 
lage by  the  avaricious  sympathies  of  shouting  multitudes  — 
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passed  onward  to  the  confines  of  their  own  country  and  crossed 
over  into  Texas,  for  the  well  known  and  avowed*  object  of  join- 
ing its  forces  to  resist  and  invade  Mexico,  they  assumed  the 
name,  to  claim,  if  need  be,  the  protection,  of  '  emigrants;'  or,  at 
least,  to  hush  any  complaint  which  Mexico  might  be  presumed 
to  make  against  our  government  for  the  virtual  violation  of  its 
neutrality,  and  treacherous  disregard  of  its  stipulated  friendship. 
All  this  is  true,  to  the  letter.  Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  invitation  and  of  the  compliance  with  it  is  wholly  war- 
like, with  nothing  substantial  to  abate  or  alleviate  it ;  that  the 
expedition  had  a  distinct,  obvious,  and  unmixed  character  of  its 
own,  which  could  not  be  modified  or  cheated  by  a  specious 
name  ;  and  that  the  name  itself  was  never  understood,  either  by 
those  armed  recruits  themselves  or  by  the  public  at  large,  to  con- 
ceal the  nature  or  purpose  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  that,  from  first 
to  last,  it  was  looked  upon,  by  all  observers,  as  a  subterfuge  — •  a 
perfidious  quibble,  whose  only  hope  of  impunity  was  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government  which  our  own  was  yet  grasping  with 
the  hand  of  professed  friendship  ! 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  such  transactions  ?  Have  they 
no  character  which  the  mind  of  our  government  should  serious- 
ly contemplate  ?  Is  there  no  national  responsibility  with  which 
they  are  connected  ?  May  the  government  of  Mexico  as  justly 
upbraid  the  Kickapoos  or  Pottawatamies  in  their  wigwams  or  on 
their  hunting-grounds,  as  chide  our  government  for  much  more 
than  cold-hearted  negligence,  when,  in  presence  of  her  treaties 
and  high  professions  of  friendship,  she  suffered  such  scandals 
to  be  done  to  nations  and  to  universal  consciences  ? 

But  it  is  imposingly  intimated,  by  our  Secretary,  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was  not  an  indifferent,  a  silent, 
or  an  inactive  looker-on,  while  such  doings  were  going  forward 
within  the  clear  scope  of  its  jurisdiction  and  vision.  Our  Sec- 
retary almost  tells  us  outright,  that  our  government  ivas  taking 
all  the  notice  and  putting  forth  all  the  interposition  which  its 
natural  and  stipulated  relations  to  Mexico  required,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  irregular  movement  of  our  citizens  to  molest  the 
rights  and  interests  of  that  government.  To  make  good  such 
intimation,  to  make  plausible  what  is  thus  gravely  thrown  out 
to  appease  the  injured  heart  of  Mexico,  and  keep  down  any 
rising  murmur  at  home,  he  vaguely  appeals  to  some  time-stricken 
general  order,  which  had  been  given,  we  know  not  exactly  when, 
and  sent  to  some  military  commander  somewhere  on  our  south 

*  They  carried  with  them,  from  the  United  States,  printed  proclamations,  to  distribute 
in  Mexico,  to  induce  the  Mexicans  to  take  up  arms,  with  them,  for  the  conquest  ol  tliat 
country. 
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or  southwestern  frontier,  as  if  that  were  adequate  in  its  nature, 
and  would  be  likely  to  prove  effectual,  to  maintain  the  just  neu- 
trality of  our  citizens  and  the  high  integrity  of  our  government! 

One  would  think  that,  in  such  an  emergency,  one  so  likely  to 
bring  suspicion  on  the  good  faith  of  our  government,  and  to 
bring  it  into  collision  with  that  of  Mexico,  except  her  impotence 
should  be  relied  on  to  compromise  her  honor  and  her  rights  —  one 
would  think  that,  in  such  a  juncture,  some  fresh,  direct,  definite, 
peremptory,  and  public  instructions  would  have  been  promptly 
given,  indicative  of  the  ready,  honest  faith  of  our  government,  and 
meeting  the  particular  exigency  that  had  just  sprung  up  in  a  new 
and  most  imposing  attitude,  rather  than  coldly  rely,  or  affect  to  rely, 
on  remote,  clandestine,  or  obsolete  orders  given  in  other  circum- 
stances, and  that  had  slumbered  out  their  existence  without  ever 
stirring  a  fibre,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  being,  or  giving 
the  slightest  indication  of  ever  having  had  in  them  the  least 
breath  of  life.  One  would  think,  that  when  such  military 
operations  were,  on  so  large  a  scale,  so  openly  going  on,  our 
government  would,  as  in  the  cases  of  threatened  disturbance  on 
the  Canada  frontier,  have  sent  abroad  an  unequivocal  proclama- 
tion, to  warn  the  misguided  and  the  profligate  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  their  irregular  enterprise,  and  would  have  made 
such  demonstration  of  the  sincerity  of  its  purpose  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  of  its  citizens,  and  its  own  pledged  relations  of 
amity,  as  should  have  precluded  an  appeal  to  a  recondite  and 
musty  order,  that  had  so  long  kept  unbroken  silence  and  slept  in 
undisturbed  repose.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  different 
course  pursued  by  our  government  in  the  two  cases,  except  by 
the  deeper  respect  of  our  national  honor  to  the  British  lion  than 
to  the  Mexican  eagle.  If  any  other  solution  of  this  knot  can  be 
credibly  given,  it  will  relieve  us  from  a  sensation  we  would  most 
gladly  be  rid  of. 

As  Mexico  had  a  right  to  presume  that  our  government  was 
not  ignorant  of  what  was  openly  taking  place  within  its  juris- 
diction, and  that  what  it  so  knew  it  was  able  also  to  control,  so 
she  had  a  right  to  take  for  granted,  that,  where  such  measures 
were  going  on  as  are  complained  of,  there  the  government  was 
bound  to  interpose,  at  once,  its  earnest  and  effective  hand.  The 
very  nature  of  the  case  points  out  the  duty  of  this  prompt  and 
spontaneous  interference  ;  for,  if  the  government,  within  whose 
jurisdiction  such  irregularities  are  taking  place,  is  to  wait  for 
information  and  complaint  from  abroad,  of  what  is  going  on  at 
home,  before  it  is  bound  to  act  in  the  case,  it  may  have  to  wait 
till  the  mischief  is  all  done  and  the  hope  of  remedy  or  redress 
is  forever  shut  out.  Any  other  supposition  would  rest  on  the 
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belief  that  nations  are  only  the  largest  combination  of  fools,  and 
their  collected  wisdom  concentrated  folly. 

We  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  seeming  acquiescence 
of  the  public  mind,  in  this  section  of  our  country,  in  the  views, 
sentiments,  and  spirit  with  which  our  government  has  met  the 
complaints  of  Mexico  for  the  flagrant  wrong  that  has  been  done 
to  her  by  citizens  and  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
At  least,  we  cannot  account  for  it  without  a  supposition   that 
discredits  the  intelligence,  caution,  or  probity,  of  a  people  who 
surely  have  not  been  comparatively  wanting  in  these  attributes. 
If  the  facts  in  the  case  were  other,  or  less  apparent,  than  they 
are,  it  would  relieve  us  from  the  embarrassment  we  feel  when 
soberly  thinking  of  the  moral  posture  assumed  by  our  country 
in  its  treatment  of  Mexico,  and  when  comparing  it  with  that 
high-souled  uprightness  which   has,  till  lately,  characterized  the 
intercourse  and  affairs  of  this  nation  with  all  others.     If,  we  re- 
peat it,  there  had  been  reasonable  doubt  of  the  character,  des- 
tination, and  purpose  of  the  expedition  of  our  citizens   against 
Mexico  ;  if  the  enterprise  had  been  undertaken   and  carried  on 
in   secret ;  or  if  its  dimensions  had  been  too   small   to   give  it 
notoriety  or  distinct  visibility,  the  tone  of  Mexico  might  then 
seem  to  be  of  jealous,  rather  than  of  just,  complaint.     But  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  expedition  had  a  character  so  distinct  and 
so  significant ;  as  it  presented,  not  here  and  there  a  straggler,  a 
solitary  vagrant  of  questionable  or  fitful  purpose,  but  bands  of 
armed  soldiery  ;  not  by  tens,  or  hundreds,  but  by  thousands  ;  not 
in  lonely  wastes  or  pathless  woods,  but  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
thoroughfares  of  the    South  ;  studious,  not  of  concealment,  but 
of  notoriety  ;  placing  themselves  just  where  the  eye  of  govern- 
ment could  best  note  their  aspect  and  demeanor,  and  where  the 
arm  of  national  strength  was  not,  or  should  not  have  been,  im- 
potent to  arrest  their  sinister  progress ;  as  these  things   are  so, 
and  obviously  thus,  the   complaint   of   Mexico,  though  in  no 
courtly  terms,  is  yet  of  that  substance  which  should  press  the 
conscience   of  our  government,  and  wake,  not  the  false  pride 
which  denies  the  wrong  it  has  done,  or  seeks  to  hide  it  in  the 
skulking-holes  of  a  quibble,  but  the  lofty  honor  and  integrity, 
which,  at  the  first  moment  in  its  power,  renders  to  another  gov- 
ernment what  it  would  not  fail,  in  like  circumstances,  to  exact 
for  itself.     The  real  or  supposed  weakness  of  Mexico   should 
have   no  bearing  on  the  question,  except   to    obtain  for  her,  if 
right,   the  readier  redress  of  her  grievance,  and,  if  wrong,  that 
additional  indulgence  which  the  strong  can  always  afford  to  the 
imbecile.     The  weakness  of  the  aggrieved  is  surely  a  dishonor- 
able occasion  for  assuming  a  haughty  port  and  bidding  a  dis- 
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dainful  defiance.  To  answer  the  growl  of  the  British  lion  by  a 
thunderbolt  might  not  expose  to  the  charge  of  cowardice.  What 
can  save  from  that  suspicion  a  similar  reply  to  the  earnest  com- 
plaint of  weak  and  afflicted,  not  to  say  deeply  injured,  Mexico. 
We  cannot  but  regret,  even  deeper  than  we  can  tell,  that,  in  such 
a  cause,  Mr.  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  has  allowed  his 
name  to  become  the  exponent  of  '  Southern  chivalry.' 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  ask,  what  would  Mr.  Webster 
himself,  speaking,  not  as  Secretary  of  State,  nor  with  whatever 
devices  of  shrewdness  and  sophistry  he  might  persuade  himself, 
against  the  nobleness  of  his  nature,  he  was  called  on  to  inter- 
weave in  his  official  fabrics,  at  the  will  of  others,  but,  what 
would  Mr.  Webster  as  a  MAN,  the  creature  of  God,  and  not  of 
the  state,  on  his  personal  honor  before  the  world,  and  his  private 
responsibility  to  Heaven;  what,  we  ask,  would  Mr.  Webster  as 
himself,  unimpaired,  unchanged  from  that  impersonation  of  pub- 
lic honor  and  moral  freedom,  which,  in  1820,  he  assumed  on  the 
Rock  of  Plymouth,  say  to  such  an  exposition  of  national  faith 
and  friendship  as  is  now  put  forth  in  his  official  instructions  to 
the  minister  of  our  government  at  Mexico  ?  Would  he,  with 
an  earnest  and  supercilious  look,  and  all  the  loftiness  which  can 
take  its  throne  on  his  majestic  brow,  stand  up  in  defence  of  the' 
government  which  so  permitted  and  virtually  encouraged  its 
citizens  to  undertake  their  hostile  enterprise  against  its  neighbor 
and  friend  ?  Rather,  would  not  he  have  darkly  lowered,  and, 
from  the  tempest  of  his  indignation,  sent  forth  a  swift  volley  of 
glittering  arrows  on  that  government,  though  the  government  of 
his  own  loved  country,  and  so  chastised  it  with  the  rapid  bolts 
of  far-flashing  truth,  that,  for  very  shame  as  well  as  fear,  it  would 
hasten  to  renounce  its  false  principles,  and  try  to  recover  a  more 
virtuous  attitude  before  the  face  of  all  nations?  Would  he, 
could  he,  as  that  private  man,  isolated  from  office,  and  feeling 
the  eye  of  conscience  as  the  eye  of  Heaven,  seek  to  disguise  the 
armed,  public,  imposing,  and  altogether  hostile  expedition  —  hos- 
tile in  its  call,  its  purpose,  its  entire  aspect  and  whole  progress  — 
under  the  cheating,  but  yet  more  cheated  name  of  EMIGRA- 
TION ?  Would  he  not  despise,  and  with  all  his  soul  and  might 
discountenance  and  cast  reproach  upon,  such  barefaced  and  un- 
scrupulous chicanery  ?  Would  he  not  deem  it,  with  all  the 
flowing  and  stately  drapery  that  genius,  in  the  rich  profusion  of 
its  responsible  gifts,  might  be  tempted  to  cast  about  it,  as  the 
most  abject  and  contemptible  specimen  of  pettifogging  that  he 
ever,  in  the  long  experience  of  his  professional  or  political  life, 
felt  it  to  be  his  misfortune  to  witness,  and  his  duty  to  rebuke 
from  the  place  where  even  the  low-minded  feel  a  necessity  of 
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cultivating  a  decent  self-respect  ?  "Would  not  he,  would  not 
any  man  of  ordinary  understanding,  and  with  even  a  less  than 
ordinary  share  of  honesty,  say,  that,  to  attempt  to  conceal  the 
character  of  such  an  expedition  under  the  name  of  EMIGRANT 
EXPATRIATION,  and  to  justify  it  as  therefore  authorized  by  the 
constant  and  well-known  policy  of  our  government,  is  a  speci- 
men of  political  humbug  such  as  is  rarely  ventured  on  by  the 
most  hazardous  statesman,  and  which,  naked  and  alone,  it  would 
be  folly  to  think  of  imposing  on  the  most  obtuse  and  benighted 
portion  of  mankind  ?  Would  not  all  men,  having  a  passable 
share  of  common  sense  and  a  decent  allowance  of  common 
grace,  if  they  could  consent  to  speak  at  all  of  such  armed  re- 
cruits and  military  bands  as  emigrants,  call  them  emigrants  of 
war  and  rapine,  and  not  the  worthy  sons  of  peaceful  industry, 
seeking  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  little  ones  a  quiet 
home,  and  more  fertile  fields  to  feed  them  with  their  honest  daily 
bread  ?  It  may  be  that  some,  or  even  many  of  those  soldiers, 
recruited  in  the  United  States,  under  the  protection  of  its  flag, 
had  a  contingent  purpose  to  settle,  at  least  for  a  time,  somewhere 
between  the  Sabine  and  Guatemala  —  perchance  in  Texas,  or  in 
Mexico  itself.  Perhaps  that  pink  of  chivalry,*  who  'feels  a  stain 
like  a  wound,'  who,  claiming  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  acted  as  a  public  functionary  of  Texas,  and  who,  so 
claiming,  has  for  years  been  among  the  busiest  of  the  restless 
and  unprincipled  disturbers  of  our  friendly  relations  with  Mex- 
ico, was  watching  the  same  doubtful  tide.  Probably  their  pur- 
pose and  his  were  not  at  all  dissimilar  —  he  the  negotiator,  and 
they  the  soldiers,  of  fortune  in  the  same  aggressive  war,  to  divide 
its  spoils  according  to  the  rank  they  held  in  the  enterprise  for 
boundless  robbery.  Those  recruits  went  for  conquest  and  plun- 
der. Nothing,  that  was  truly  significant,  signified  either  more 
or  less.  Their  settlement,  as  citizens  of  the  country  into  which 
they  should  march,  was  a  problem  which  war  only  could  solve. 
Their  destiny  was  among  the  contingencies  which  they  had  in- 
trusted to  the  sword.  Whatever  that  should  carve  out  for  them 
was  to  be  their  portion.  If  their  dreams  should  come  to  pass, 
if  they  should  grasp  the  silver  saints  and  golden  apostles  that 
wait  round  the  altar  of  the.  Mexican  church,  and  snatch  the 
jewelled  crucifix  that  presides  over  its  worship,  not  improbably 
they  would  settle  down,  in  that  land  of  promise,  long  enough  to 
'  revel  in  the  halls  of  Montezuma.'  Such  emigrants,  from  the 
Tiber,  settled  down  on  Greece,  and  Egypt,  and  Judea,  when 
the  Roman  eagles  flew  only  to  raven,  and  ravened  \vherever  they 
flew.  The  shuffling  equivocation  —  for  what  less  is  it  ?  —  of  our 

*  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina. 
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government,  is  an  insult  to  Mexico,  which,  if  she  at  present 
brook,  she  will  never,  no,  never  forget ;  for  no  country,  however 
weak  and  embarrassed,  can  be  insensible  to  an  insult  that  is  a 
gross  affront  to  the  understanding  and  moral  sense  of  mankind. 
What  honest,  patriotic  heart  is   not  dissatisfied,  is  not  troubled, 
that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Webster  could  have  lent  to  our  govern- 
ment, for  national  chicanery,  the  use  of  even  his  official  name, 
attended  with  that  influence  and  authority  which  his  name  gives 
to  office  itself  ?     Who  does  not  feel  shame-stricken  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  country,  that  could  stoop  to  exact  from  its  ser- 
vant, whoever  he  might  be,  the  transmission  of  a  despatch  that 
is  an  offence  to  public  honor  and  an  insult  to  national  friendship  ? 
Technically,  we  know,  the  act  of  the  Secretary  is  not  the  act 
of  the  man.     Strictly,  his  own  individual  manhood  disappears, 
and  is  lost  in  the  instrument  he  has  consented  to  be.     He   is  of- 
ten, at  best,  but  the   scrivener  of   a  higher   power.     The  hand 
which  holds  the  pen,  is  itself  held  and  guided  by  a  hand  yet 
stronger.     But  this  strict  and  technical  distinction  is  of  the  few, 
and  not  of  the  many.     Personal  and  official  acts  are  so  identified 
in  the  common  mind,  that  the  responsibility  of  their  character 
and  influence  attaches,  at  least,  as  much  to  the  individual  as  to  the 
government,  of  which  he  is,  in  many  cases,  the  reluctant  index. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  difficulties,  not  to  say  afflictions,  of  public 
life.     It  requires  but  little  effort  of  imagination  to   appreciate, 
somewhat,  the  embarrassment  of  Mr.  Webster's  official  position. 
We  are  fully  persuaded,  that  had  the  Secretary  refused  to  pen 
such  a  letter  as  that  to  our  minister  at  Mexico  —  and  nothing  else 
would  have  pacified  his  taskmasters  —  he  must  have  abandoned 
a  station  where   he  was  greatly  needed  ;  where  he,  more  than 
any  one  else,  could  render,  in  other  things,  an  inestimable  ser- 
vice to  his  country  and  the  world,  at  a  crisis  when  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  post  might  have  been  followed  by  incalculable  disas- 
ters. 

This  is  making  the  best  of  the  case  we  can  for  Mr.  Webster. 
It  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  Secretary  and  the  man  were,  in 
this  instance,  aliens  from  each  other.  This  may  be  presuming 
too  much.  The  private  views  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Webster,  in 
relation  to  what  we  deem  the  exceptionable  part  of  his  official 
letter  to  Mr.  Thompson,  we  are  not  competent  to  state.  The 
general  honesty  and  strong  stamp  of  his  mind  argue  that  the  sen- 
timents of  the  letter  are  not  his  own.  And  yet  its  zestlike  ear- 
nestness, its  natural  and  full  tone,  its  seemingly  satisfied  air  and 
bearing  appear  to  contradict  the  lofty  and  generous  sentiments 
of  his  whole  public  life,  so  much  the  admiration  of  his  friends, 
and  so  generally  acknowledged  by  all  but  the  basest  of  his  ene- 
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mies.  Perhaps  it  was  no  difficult  task  for  the  exact  and  philo- 
sophic, but  not  less  excursive  and  creative  mind  of  our  Secre- 
tary, to  do,  in  his  best  possible  manner,  when  that  manner  is  all 
his  own,  the  work  which  he  knew  he  must  do,  to  keep  the  place 
where  he  coveted  to  do  the  great  work  which  it  seems  he  has  so 
nobly  done.  Such  has  been  the  power  of  other  master  minds, 
and  it  may  be  his  Like  Milton,  who  could  discourse  divinely 
for  Raphael,  and  argue  with  astute  zeal  for  Beelzebub,  so,  it  may 
be,  Mr.  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  could,  with  ambidextrous 
versatility,  demonstrate,  on  his  moral  black-board,  to  the  British 
minister,  with  diagrams  of  infallible  logic,  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  the  disputed  territory,  and  with,  at  least,  the  air  of  equal 
sincerity  and  zeal,  vindicate  the  hypocrisy  and  perfidy  of  our 
government  to  Mexico,  its  recognized  neighbor  and  stipulated 
friend.^  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  other  things  are  less  doubtful. 

It  may  not  be  honestly  questioned,  that  the  fierce  war-cry  of 
the  South  against  Mexico,  after  the  capture  of  the  scoundrel  ex- 
pedition against  Santa  Fe,  to  add  that  territory  to  Texas,  that  it 
might  thereby  become  master  of  California,  and  to  annex  ulti- 
mately all  these  domains  to  the  United  States,  with  the  chain  of 
slavery  stretched  over  them  all  —  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that, 
when  disaster  befell  that  luckless  enterprise  at  Santa  Fe,  and  crip- 
pled so  much  the  active  hope  of  the  South  to  acquire  a  perpetual 
ascendancy  over  the  North,  Mr.  Webster  had  nothing  less  to  do, 
to  keep  his  peace  with  the  hot  war-spirits  around  him,  and  to  hold 
on  to  his  place  of  most,  delicate  and  responsible  trust  at  that 
juncture,  but  to  indite  for  them,  to  our  minister  at  Mexico,  just 
such  a  letter  as  their  vexed  temper  was  pleased  to  dictate.  This 
was  the  very  least  that  could  be  done.  This  was  the  condition, 
not  formal,  but  actual,  of  office  • —  a  condition  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster's sagacious  eyes  could  read  on  the  flurried  leaves  which  the 
war-tempest  was  driving  round  at  his  feet.  The  necessity  of  im- 
mediate war  with  Mexico  was  intensely  felt  at  that  aching  crisis 
of  hope,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  reviving  power  of  that  nation 
from  Texas,  then,  and  now,  the  all-absorbing  passion  of  the 
South. 

Nor  does  another  thing  seem  hardly  less  questionable  in  re- 

*  We  may  not  be  doing  full  justice  to  Mr,  Webster's  individual  sincerity,  without  giv- 
ing his  own  sentiments  respecting  the  private  responsibility  of  a  public  agent,  as  delib- 
erately stated,  Jan.  24,  1S32,  in  the  case  of  a  former  Secretary  of  State,  in  these  words  : 

'  As  to  the  notion,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  but  the  instrument  of  the  President, 
and  so  not  responsible  for  these  instructions.  I  reject,  at  once,  all  such  defence,  excuse, 
or  apology,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called.  If  there  be  anything  in  a  public  despatch 
derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  as  I  think  there  is  in  this,  it  is  enough  for  me  that 
I  see  whose  hand  is  to  it.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  signer  was  only  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  others,  I  reply,  that  I  cannot  concur  in  conferring  a  high  public  diplomatic  trust 
on  any  one  who  has  consented  to  be  an  instrument  in  such  a  case.'  Webster's  Speech' 
«,  Vol.  n.  p.  5S. 
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ppect  to  the  false  position  of  our  Secretary,  as  to  the  expatriate 
emigrants,  who,  while  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
its  jurisdiction,  equipped  and  arrayed  themselves  as  allies  of  Tex- 
as in  her  warfare  with  Mexico.  It  is  this  :  The  most  distinguish- 
ed and  most  constant  poliiical  enemies  of  Mr.  Webster,  though 
eager  to  exact,  and  take  advantage  of,  national  hypocrisy,  for  the 
promotion  of  Southern  ambition  and  interests,  had  much  rather 
see  him  than  be  seen  themselves,  as  the  nominal  and  official  au- 
thor of  so  flimsy  and  trickish  a  disguise. 

We  feel  it  to  be  no  part  of  our  pleasure,  or  duty,  to  conjure  up 
suspicions  of  Mr.  Webster's  patriotism  or  true  philanthropy.  It 
is  a  persuasion  long  entertained  by  us,  that  the  labors  and  cares  of 
high-minded  men  in  high  stations,  are  thought  far  too  lightly  of, 
and  that  such  men  are  more  frequently  the  object  of  jealous  sus- 
picion, and  malignant  reproach,  than  of  that  generous  confidence 
which  increases'the  power  of  its  receiver  to  do  good  to  the  givers 
of  that  precious  but  costless  reward.  We  feel  that  the  country, 
which  Mr.  Webster  has  served  with  such  distinguished  ability, 
has  nothing  in  her  power  to  give,  the  bestowment  of  which 
would  not  enrich  herself  beyond  measure  more  than  it  possibly 
could  him.  '  But  no  such  benefit  have  we  boldness  enough  to 
anticipate  for  our  country,  for  wre  think  that  our  country  has  not 
the  foresight  to  discern  the  good,  nor,  we  are  sometimes  half 
tempted  to  fear,  the  virtue  to  secure  it,  if  seen.  At  least,  there  is 
a  chasm  over  which  that  hope  may  not  venture  to  leap.  What  busi- 
ness has  Mr.  Webster  to  look  up,  or  any  one  for  him?  Pre- 
sumptuous !  He  was  neither  born  nor  bred  in  the  right  quarter. 
Promotion  cometh  from  the  South.  Office,  especially  the  long- 
staple,  is  of  Southern  growth.  It  hardly  sprouts  this  side  the 
Potomac,  and  if,  perchance,  after  barren  periods,  it  does  spring 
up,  'tis  always  frost-bitten  in  mid-summer.*  Mr.  Webster  has, 
confessedly,  his  full  share  of  brains,  but  what  of  that?  He  holds 
no  plantation  stocked  with  human  cattle.  He  raises  neither  rice, 
nor  cotton,  nor  tobacco.  He  is  not  so  much  as  an  overseer  for 
such  as  do  grow  those  prime  staples  for  the  first  office  in  our 
free  country,  and  how,  with  such  short  comings,  dares  he  venture 
'to  lift  up  wistful  eyes  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  ? — 
His  farm  at  Marshfield  is  tilled  by  freemen,  whose  time,  and  toil, 
and  will,  none  can  master  but  themselves.  Could  he  exchange 
it  for  a  patch  of  the  Virginia  Dismal  Swamp,  or  an  alligator 
haunt  in  Mississippi,  and  grub  it  with  the  marrow-bones  of  slaves 

*  Half  the  period  of  a  Southern  President  is  the  term  of  a  Northern  one.  The  Free 
States,  having  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  country,  have  given  a  President  but 
twelve  years  out  of  fifty-four;  and,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  justly  said  to  he  a  Southern 
President,  hut  eiirht  years,  out  of  more  than  half  a  century  —  a  disproportion  which  ex- 
tends to  nearly  all  of  the  most  influential  offices  in  the  General  Government.  A  bright 
illustration  of  the  '  democratic '  principle  of  '  Rotation  in  Office.' 
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whipped  to  their  unpaid  task  by  the  biting  lash  of  a  democratic 
overseer,  or  were  he  magician  enough  1o  conjure  Southern  prin- 
ciples into  Northern  honesty,  he  might  grasp  the  nation's  highest 
gift  without  even  stumping  to  reach  it.  But  none  of  these  things 
can  he  do.  That  settles  the  question  just  now,  and  will  settle 
il  awhile  longer  —  too  long  for  Mr.  Webster — but,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  not  always. 

And  yet,  we  arc  no^  altogether  satisfied,  ourselves,  with  Mr. 
Webster.  Perhaps  we  are  hard  to  please.  Be  it  so.  As  we 
feel,  so  we  speak.  We  think,  nor  is  the  thought  sudden,  that  he 
sometimes  lets  slip  opportunities  which  he  should  grasp  and  wield 
for  great  moral  results.  We  think  that  greater  boldness  would  be 
greater  virtue,  and  do  greater  good.  We  think  there  have  been 
times  to  speak  when  he  has  not  spoken  —  that  he  lias  been  silent 
as  the  grave  when  his  voice  should  have  rung  out,  like  an  angel's 
trump,  over  the  broad  land,  to  wake  up  his  country,  sunk  in  deep 
sleep,  while  treachery  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  round  her  an 
adamantine  chain  — a  chain  which  even  now  might  have  held  her 
fast,  but  for  the  good  Providence  which  suddenly  smote  the  false 
hand,  and  so  much  undid  its  foul  work. 

But  we  have  not,  on  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  remiss- 
ness  of  Mr.  Webster's,  undervalued,  or  been  ungrateful  for,  the 
preeminent  services  he  has,  beyond  question,  rendered  his  coun- 
try. We  have  rejoiced,  not  a  little,  that  such  a  man,  one  so  large- 
ly endowed  with  the  rich  gifts  of  Heaven,  has  been  raised  up 
for  the  time  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  yet  lives.  We  have  ad- 
mired the  affluence  of  his  genius,  and  the  stern  discipline  which 
has  brought  his  vast  and  varied  powers  under  a  calm  and  steady 
control  for  more  ordinary  practical  results  ;  and  it  is  hardly  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  our  own  mind  has  a  little  dilated  at  behold- 
ing the  magnificence  of  his  achievements  in  the  thronged  Sen- 
ate of  his  country — as  well  the  glory  which  has  sometimes  at- 
tended the  repulse  of  his  best  efforts,  by  the  power  of  mere  num- 
bers, as  the  renown  which  waited  on  the  prowess  of  his 
mighty  intellect,  when  he  encountered  the  chosen  and  com- 
bined 'chivalry'  that  had  marked  him  out  for  their  victim,  but 
who  fell  with  faintness,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  dismay, 
when  their  champion  lay  dead  at  his  feet. 

In  his  present  official  station,  we  rejoice,  at  least,  to  this  extent, 
that  in  the  negotiations,  yet  pending  between  this  country  and  its 
rival  mother,  the  light  of  his  mind  and  the  steadiness  of  his  hand 
are  to  aid  in  adjusting  deep  interests,  and  in  giving  rest  and  con- 
fidence to  uneasy  and  suspicious  relations.  None,  more  heartily 
than  we,  has,  at  all  times,  bid  God-speed  to  all  that  truly  concerned 
his  own  personal  interest,  and  his  honor  before  the  nation  and  the 
world.  But,  if  such  a  man  as  he  shall,  at  any  time,  be  found  the 
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advocate  or  abettor  of  a  Southern  policy,  or  shall,  for  any  con- 
sideration, allow  himself  to  compromise  with  it ;  if,  instead  of 
standing  up  as  a  tower  of  strength,  he  shall  sloop  from  the  high 
elevation  to  which  he  seemed  to  ascend  by  the  original  instinct 
and  uncontrollable  impulse  of  his  nature,  to  recline  on  the  lap 
of  dishonor  and  grind  at  the  mill  of  the  Philistines,  we  shall  sor- 
row at  the  prodigality  of  his  endowments,  relieved  only  by  the 
hope  that,  becoming,  at  last,  conscious  of  his  degrading  captiv- 
ity, he  shall  rise  up  in  his  recovered  might,  and,  though  at  the 
certain  cost  of  his  own  political  life,  pull  down  the  temple  of 
Dagon  on  the  heads  of  his  uncircumoised  masters. 

We  should  regret  to  do  injustice,  by  unreasonable  suspicions, 
to  one  whose  character  as  a  statesman  has  been  so  much  above- 
board,  and  whose  consistency  with  himself  has  been  far  more  dis- 
tinguished than  that  of  any  of  his  great  senatorial  contemporaries. 
But  we  cannot  forget,  that,  the  statesman  and  the  ambitious  poli- 
tician are  but  a  step  from  each  other,  if  not  one  and  the  same; 
that  the  statesman  is  not  always  himself  when  he  means  to  be 
none  other;  and  that,  the  higher  is  his  station,  if  he  has  not  reach- 
ed the  summit  of  his  hope,  the  greater  is  his  liability  to  be  sway- 
ed from  the  equipoise  of  just  principles,  by  the  accumulated  influ- 
ences that  press  on  the  side  of  that  hope.  If  we  dared,  we  would 
presume,  and  rest  on  the  presumption,  that  Mr.  Webster  has  kept 
himself  aloof  from  every  bias  with  which  the  delusions  of  office 
have  power  to  warp  the  mind.  But  the  true  presumption,  if  we 
have  a  right  to  presume  any  thing,  lies  on  the  other  side.  The 
known  weakness  of  man.  and  the  weight,  that  presses  on  him, 
are  considerations  that  overrule  theories  of  fancy  and  predispo- 
sition. The  experience  of  mankind  is  a  light  too  strong  and 
steady  to  be  put  out  by  the  gust  that  listeth  to  extinguish  it. — 
We  cannot  say,  that  no  symptoms  of  a  partial  compromise  with 
a  Southern  policy  have  not  been  looked  for  with  high  hope,  if 
not  discerned  as  nigh  at  hand,  in  a  quarter  where  such  hope- 
seemed  but  little  likely  to  spring  up  after  so  many  weary  years 
of  despair. 

With  an  unallayed  and  unrespited  enmity  to  Mr.  Webster,  as 
a  politician  ;  with  that  deep  feeling  of  hostility  to  his  very  name, 
as  of  one,  who,  more  than  any  other,  has,  in  times  past,  discom- 
fited ihe  schemes  of  their  most  attached  policy,  and  most  over- 
reaching ambition,  they  apparently  indulge  the  hope  to  relax  the 
firm  consistency  of  his  free  principles,  by  tickling  him  with  a 
straw  between  the  joints  of  his  harness,  and,  in  the  pleasing  mo- 
ments of  subduing  titillation,  to  gain  an  advantage  which  they 
have  gapingly  hankered  after,  and  in  the  pathway  to  which  he 
has  resolutely  stood.  Hence  is  it,  that,  when  the  Secretary,  by, 
it  may  be,  the  official  impulse  communicated  to  his  hand  by  a 
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Southern  President  and  Cabinet,  sent  forth  his  diplomatic  mis- 
siles, the  one  to  Mr.  Everett,  respecting  the  live  cargo  of  ihe  Cre- 
ole, and  the  other,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  respecting  the  belligerent 
allies  of  Texas,  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  rang  with 
loud  hosanna?,  from  unaccustomed  lips,  to  the  long,  and  yet  hat- 
ed name  of  Daniel  Webster. 

We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  or  believe,  that  any  ambition 
of  that  statesman  will  be  able  effectually  to  wean  him  from  him- 
self, and  thus  subdue  the  strong  propensity  of  his  soul  for  free- 
dom, his  own  and  others',  his  country's  and  the  world's.  We 
would  fain  hope,  that  no  aspiration  for  the  first  office  in  our  gov- 
ernment can  tempt  him,  for  a  moment,  from  the  great  orbit  whence 
his  splendors  have  been  shed  abroad  with  so  wide  and  bright  an 
effulgence.  We,  at  least,  whatever  others  may  crave,  have  no 
ambitious  desire,  no,  none,  to  see  him  on  that  almost  throne  of 
power.  The  great  President  of  the  United  States  he  can  never 
be.  This  glory  has  been  already  won  by  the  first  light  which 
rose  to  that  high  station,  and  it  will  never  be  eclipsed.  It  is 
enough  for  Mr.  Webster  to  be,  through  all  time,  the  great  Sena- 
tor of  his  country,  in  the  true  attributes  of  senatorial  greatness. 
To  hold,  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  that  high  position  —  to 
be  regarded,  for  doubtless  he  will  be,  as,  in  that  great  sphere, 
without  an  equal  or  a  second,  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
ambition  of  any  man,  however  tall  his  intellect,  splendid  his  ge- 
nius, or  comprehensive  his  heart.  That  such  will  be  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  shall  be  awake  when  he  shall  sleep  with  his 
fathers,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  Amid  those  bright  ranks 
of  senatorial  statesmen,  who  have  shone  around  him.  a  few  of 
whose  names  will  twinkle  on  ages  that  shall  yet  march  on  to 
eternity,  the  name  of  WEBSTER  will  be  the  light  on  which  the 
eyes  of  clear-sighted  men  will  always  linger,  for  the  illumination 
oif  their  own  path  to  this  world's  glory.  That  fire  which  sweeps 
along  our  Southern  sky,  with  its  imposing  train  of  erratic  and 
nebulous  light,  may,  at  uncertain  intervals,  appear,  and  re-appear, 
tasking  in  vain  the  learned  to  calculate  its  eccentric  and  disturbed 
orbit ;  the  brilliant  Western  star  may  slope  slowly  down  the  sky, 
and,  when  its  bright  radiance  shall  have  disappeared  below  ihe 
horizon,  send  up  its  lingering,  fading  twilight;  but,  amid  rising 
and  setting  orbs,  the  star  of  the  North  shall  hold  its  unvarying 
station  in  the  firmament,  so  long  as  human  governments  shall 
need  the  guiding  light  of  fixed  constitutional  law. 

And  who,  so  well  as  Mr.  Webster,  can  afford  to  forego  the  fur- 
ther advancement,  if  advancement  it  may  be  called,  which  is  too 
earnestly  coveted  for  him  by  many  well-deserved  friends?  We 
doubt  not,  that,  if,  by  any  miraculous  contingency,  he  were  to 
reach  that  official  eminence  on  which  they  seek  to  place  him  — 
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on  which,  perhaps,  he  seeks  to  be  —  he  would  occupy  the  station 
for  the  honor  and  advantage  of  nothing  less  than  the  whole  coun- 
try. But,  for  him,  what  is  there  in  the  ascent,  or  on  ihe  emi- 
nence itself,  to  gratify  ambition?  What  torrents  of  obloquy 
must  he  not  buffet  to  reach  that  place  ;  and  what  tempests  of  false- 
hood must  pelt  and  drive  over  him  while  there.  If  the  hated 
'house  of  Braintree' — hated  for  its  love  of  freedom  and  clear 
sight  of  her  interests — has  been  the  object,  of  unsparing  hostil- 
ity, and  its  just  renown  has  the  more  provoked  the  vindictive 
hatred  of  the  South,  how  shall  the  head  of  Webster  be  shelter- 
ed from  the  storm  of  its  unprincipled  and  relentless  wrath?  — 
While  degenerate  Athertons  are  vendible  in  the  Southern  mar- 
ket, and  minor  venal  politicians  will,  for  a  wisp  of  ortsat  the  pub- 
lic crib,  submissively  gape  for  the  Southern  bit,  the  principle  of 
slavery  would  make  irksome  and  intolerable  the  brief  term  in 
which  he  should  stand  the  target  to  be  shot  at  from  all  quarters, 
by  all  manner  of  malic-ions  falsehoods.  A  lying  spirit  would  go 
forth  from  all  the  prophets  and  minions  of  slavery,  to  make  him 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  a  deluded  people.  That  knavish  deceiver, 
whose  furtive  youth  foretold  his  stealthy  and  surreptitious  man- 
hood;  who  sent  out,  through  the  columns  of  a  venal  Richmond 
press,  the  lying  letter  which  set  forth  the  unfurnished  floor  and 
naked  walls  of  the  since  far-famed  EAST-ROOM,  as  loaded  with 
the  costly  furniture,  and  hung  with  the  gorgeous  drapery,  of  Eu- 
ropean magnificence,  and  who  thus  commissioned  the  base 
lie  to  go  abroad  on  all  the  winds  that  blow,  to  defame  and  break 
down  one  of  the  purest  administrations  that  ever  graced  or  bless- 
ed our  country,  furnished  but  a  type  of  the  falsehoods,  which, 
dark  as  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  would  settle  on  the  fresh  chaplet  of 
a  northern  clime,  and,  like  the  frogs  and  vermin  of  the  Nile,  go 
up  into  the  kneading-trough  and  the  bed-chamber  of  any  New 
England  President,  'THOUGH  HIS  ADMINISTRATION  WERE  AS  PURE 

AS  THE  ANGELS  AROUND  THE  THRONE  OF  GoD.'  % 

These  emblazoned  words  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  every 
Northern  freeman.  They  have  a  retrospective  and  a  prophetic 
import.  No  pen  of  history  ever  wrote  more  meaning  on  its  most 
condensed  and  philosophic  page.  They  come  up  from  the  deep 
source  of  Southern  policy,  and  contain  a  revelation  of  a  princi- 
ple that  has  long  been  at  work,  and  now,  more  busily  than  ever, 
pervades  the  administration  of  the  government  of  our  country. 
They  were  spoken  before  the  crime  of  Abolitionism  was  com- 
mitted, and  when  the  North  asked  and  cared  for  nothing  more 
than,  once  in  a  while,  a  share  in  the  administration  of  a  govern- 
ment ordained  'to  promote  the  general  welfare,'  but  which  has 

*  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  declared,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
administration  of  John  Q.Adams  must  be  put  down  (though  it  wcro  as  pure  ad  the  aa- 
gels  round  the  throne  of  God. 
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been,  from  its  establishment,  monopolized  by  the  ever-grasping 
and  never-satisfied  selfishness  of  the  South.  They  are  words 
that,  should  be  pondered  upon,  not  only  on  account  of  the  senti- 
ment they  announce  and  the  place  where  they  were  uttered,  but, 
for  the  source  from  which  they  sprang,  the  time  when  they  were 
spoken,  and  the  events  to  which  they  were  closely  related. 
They  are  not  the  words  of  a  Northern  fanatic,  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  high-minded  senatorial  charity,  might  be  hanged  for 
the  atrocious  felony  of  speaking  the  language  of  freemen,  and 
thus  offending  the  'peculiar  institution'  of  the  'bland  Soulh.' 
They  were  not  spouted  out  by  some  boozy  rhapsodist,  over  the 
foaming  potations  of  the  ale-house  ;  nor  do  they  claim  for  their 
origin  some  bawling  rowdy,  reeking  from  the  blasphemous  revels 
of  the  '  Five  Points. '  They  come  from  a  quarter  that  was 
looked  up  to  for  words  of  truthful  import  and  high  authority. 
They  were  the  creed  and  the  covenant  of  the  most  holy  South- 
ern political  church,  laying  bare  its  sacred  doctrines  and  com- 
mandments of  'strict  construction,'  as  it  soon  after  carried  them 
out  in  the  demonstration  of  rigid  practical  observance.  They 
were  professed  in  the  highest  constitutional  assembly  that  is 
gathered  in  the  land.  They  were  proclaimed  in  the  great,  temple 
of  the  nation,  among  the  elect  of  all  its  tribes,  by  one  of  its  con- 
secrated seers,  filled  with  the  spirit  and  overfraught  with  the 
burden  of  divination. 

That  then  astounding  confession,  at  war  with  every  principle 
of  our  fathers,  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  which  they  framed, 
in  good  faith,  for  the  whole  country,  and  fit  only  for  the  rebels  of 
Pandemonium,  ceased  to  be  a  marvel,  when,  with  the  since 
detected  and  exposed  connivance  of  the  successor  to  the  '  house 
of  Braintree, '  Texas  was  dismembered  from  Mexico,  by  a  band 
of  robbers,  to  piece  out  our  national  domain,  and  lo  be  parti- 
tioned into  numerous  States,  that  slavery  might  thenceforth  hold 
the  sceptre  of  the  nation  where  freedom  should  never  reach  its 
hand  to  molest  it. 

This  bold  and  corrupt  project,  though  baffled  by  the  Divine 
hand,  is  not  yet  given  up.  So  far  from  it,  it  is,  at  this  moment, 
more  than  aught  else,  the  very  soul  of  all  the  great  movements 
which  are  so  briskly  astir  to  determine  the  supremacy  of  South- 
ern policy.  Give  them  this,  and  they  will  ask  no  more.  Asking 
will  then  be  out  of  the  question.  They  will  take  the  rest,  whether 
the  North  will  it  or  nill  it.  Plight,  they  have  never  cared  for. 
Power  is  the  only  title  they  have  ever  thought  worth  acquiring. 
Make  no  mistake  on  this  subject,  for  mistake  here  is  fatal,  fatal 
at  once,  and  fatal  forever.  Take  nothing  short  of  this  warning, 
in  its  full  breadth  ;  nor  take  this  on  trust.  Set  your  eyes  on  the 
surface,  and  let  your  vision  penetrate  the  deep  under-current  of 
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ihcir  policy,  and  you  cannot  mistcke.  Look  at  the  base  '  com- 
promise' of  1820,  designed  to  place  Missouri,  as  a  slave  State, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  as  far  Northwest  as  population 
had  ihen  gone,  to  be  in  all  that  region  a  lever  of  slave  principles, 
and  to  check,  in  that  quarter,  the  progress  of  freedom  into  the 
vast  wilderness,  that  was  waving  its  invitation  to  pilgrims  from 
the  old  world  and  the  new.  What  though  all  that  was  hoped 
for  has  not  been  realized  ?  What  though  the  intelligent  and 
hardy  enterprise  of  freedom  has  struggled  onward  and  got  the 
better  of  the  hand  which  tried  to  overreach  her?  The  hope  did 
not  blossom  with  less  promise  to  Southern  eyes,  because  a 
Northern  frost  so  soon  and  sharply  nipped  it. 

Consider  next  that  scheme,  which,  in  the  guise  of  tender 
charity,  looked,  with  melting  eye,  on  the  many  Indian  tribes 
who,  though  every  where  molested,  yet  loved,  better  than  all 
other  places,  the  hunting-grounds  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers. 
What  else  but  slavery  prompted  that  scheme  which,  time  and 
again,  sought,  by  authority  of  Congress,  to  push  all  those  tribes 
beyond  the  Mississippi  —  which  proposed  to  give  them  unalien- 
ablc  possession  of  their  new  grounds,  and  which  was  so  earnest 
to  crowd  them  all  up  to  the  north  in  the  trans-Mississippi  terri- 
tory, that  they  might  remain  there  a  perpetual  barrier  to  free- 
dom ? —  that  Iowa  might  be  the  unmolested  home  of  the 
tomaha\\:k  and  the  scalping-knife  ;  that  no  free  State  might  ever 
hope  to  cross  the  Father  of  WTaters,  and  that  the  South  might 
push  her  aboriginal  population  far  away  to  make  room  for  a 
multitude  of  new  plantations  with  their  swarms  of  soul-blasted 
slaves  ?  If  you  would  not  mistake  its  meaning,  just  cast  your 
eye  on  the  map  of  the  United  States.  Look  at  Iowa  as  a  per- 
petual reservation  for  the  Indian  tribes,  resting  against  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  eternal  limit,  in  that  quarter,  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Northern  freedom.  Having  surveyed  that,  just  look  at 
all  below  Iowa,  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  keep  in  mind, 
that  slavery  had  already  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  there  set  its 
iron  foot  on  a  region  spreading  through  more  than  eleven  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  reaching  far  North  of  the  line,  which,  by 
the  Ordinance  of  '87,  slavery  was  pledged  never  to  transcend. 
Who  can  doubt  the  holy  zeal  of  the  South  to  protect  the  hunted 
Indian,  and  to  provide  for  him  a  lasting,  unmolested  home?  Of 
such  good-will  the  skeptic  may  find  some  further  proof  as  we 
proceed.  We  ask  nothing  but  his  patience.  .What  though  this 
favorite  and  oft-attempted  project  of  meek-eyed  love  wras  baffled 
by  the  unkind  proposal  of  an  amendment,  providing,  that  the 
charity  should  not  pass  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  North  lati- 
tude—  a  degree  not  quite  far  enough  up  to  give  full  scope  to 
the  South's  warm-hearted  passion  for  the  red  man's  happiness  ? 
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The  amendment  was  ominous  of  debate  and  disclosure.  The 
persisting  in  it  gave  the  go-by  to  the  wistful  project ;  and  the 
South,  who  was,  most  of  all,  desirous  to  warm  the  cold  North 
with  her  love,  reluctantly  left  that  ungracious  quarter,  to  turn  her 
benign  eye  on  more  hopeful  reg'cn;  nearer  a  tropical  sun. 
Though  that  scheme,  which  was  set  on  foot  for  slavery,  with  a 
look  of  kind  intent  to  the  friendless  son  of  the  forest,  i'ailed,  the 
failure  proves  the  attempt;  and  ihe  attempt  of  such  a  scheme 
shows  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  current  of  feeling  which 
seeks  the  limitation  of  freedom  for  the  perpetual  aggrandizement 
of  its  foe.  To  trace  these  wiles  yet  further,  lei  us  now  pass 
down  into  Florida,  and  see  what  has  been  going  on  there,  and 
for  what  purpose  it  has  been  going  on.  It  is  said  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar region  ;  and  who  knows  but  that  its  deeds  are  as  remarkable 
as  the  country  itself?  Perhaps  we  shall  find  there  some  unfrus- 
trate  charity  ;  an  imposing  example  of  love  to  the  red  man ;  a 
still  more  extraordinary  effort  to  remove  him  to  a  friendlier 
clime  — 

'  Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced  ; 
fcome  happier  island,  in  the  watery  waste  ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold  ; 
No  fiends  torment,  no   Christians  ihirst  for  gold. ' 

It  was  not  enough  that  C4eorgia  had  made  her  arrogated  soil 
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too  hot  for  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  who,  not  knowing  the 
hate  of  color,  and,  therefore,  having  no  warm  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  slavery,  were,  with  alarming  haste,  passing  out  of  the 
condition  of  savages  into  the  intelligence  and  habits  of  civilized 
life.  Florida  too  must  act  her  part  in  the  bold  achievements  of 
Southern  policy.  On  the  Northwest,  States  were  coming  fast 
up  into  the  Union,  by  no  coercion  of  rights  ;  by  no  national 
bounty  to  armed  settlers ;  but  by  the  honest  native  vigor  of  free- 
dom. Slavery  was  in  jealous  haste  to  balance  that  Northern 
weight,  which  otherwise  might  soon  give  a  fixed  preponderance 
to  freedom.  As  slavery  is  itself  dishonest,  honesty  cannot  do 
the  work  of  slavery,  which  feels,  not  the  less,  that  its  base  work 
must  be  done.  If  the  South  has  no  other  reliance  but  on  truth 
and  justice,  Florida,  instead  of  becoming  a  brace  of  slave  States, 
to  offset  the  free  Republics  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  must,  though 
purchased  with  more  than  half  an  eye  to  the  paramount  scheme 
of  Southern  policy,  remain  a  pool  for  the  bittern  and  a  place  for 
satyrs  to  dance  in.  As  honesty  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  foul 
villainy  must  accomplish  it  alone.  A  pretext  for  war  with  the 
red  man  is  necessary,  and  a  pretext  is  all  that  is  wanted.  It  is 
conjured  up.  War  comes  of  course  —  a  war  of  expulsion  or  of 
extinction,  just  as  the  victims  may  choose,  but,  at  all  events,  a 
war  that  shall  rid  the  territory  of  its  honest  owners,  whose  pres- 
ence might  hinder  its  becoming  a  timely  adjunct  of  slave  power. 
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After  lagging  years  of  war  —  war  most  inglorious  —  after  a 
prodigal  waste  of  many  millions  of  treasure,  for  which  the  Free 
States,  mainly,  were  fleeced  —  after  lavishly  throwing  away,  into 
the  putrid  swamps  of  that  hot  and  stagnant  region,  the  lives  of  as 
gallant  men  as  were  ever  forced  into  an  unwelcome  service, 
Florida  is  at  last  a  conquered  possession.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  The  spontaneous  progress  of  settlement  in  that  quarter 
is  too  slow-gaited,  without  being  shoved  on  by  the  strong  hand 
of  the  federal  government ;  and  that  ready  hand  must  be  again 
used  to  push  forward  the  jealous  enterprise,  or  the  more  active 
Northern  Territories  will  spring  first  into  the  condition  and 
power  of  States.  Accordingly,  after  the  conquest  of  Florida  is, 
and  is  officially  declared  to  be,  complete  ;  after  the  brave  tribes 
are  either  killed  off  or  peeled  and  scattered  ;  when  hardly  any 
are  left,  round  the  cold  ashes  of  their  council-fires,  to  tell  to  each 
other  the  sad  story  of  their  wrongs,  an  obedient  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  offer  a  bounty,  of  no  stinted  enticement,  for  armed 
emigrants  to  settle  that  drowned  and  oozy  and  pestiferous  waste, 
and  to  defend  it  from  the  wailing  ghosts  that  are  hovering  over 
the  bleached  bones  of  the  slain  !  Such  is  a  part  of  the  meaning 
of  Southern  '  chivalry.'  The  flower  of  Cuba's  bloodhounds,  who 
so  gallantly  fought  and  fell  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  might  not  unaptly  be  invoked  to  fill  up 
another  part  of  the  chasm  in  that  hollow  but  deep-sounding 
word.  But  we  need  not  linger  on  the  valor  and  proud  achieve- 
ments of  those  Cuban  allies.  They  will,  doubtless,  find  and 
keep  a  distinguished  page  in  the  annals  of  our  country's  glory. 
Let  us  then  hurry  out  of  Florida,  as  from  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon- 
day. But  whither  next  shall  we  go  ?  We  might  lay  bare  other 
remote  rottenness  of  that  pestilent  system,  which  seeks  yet  more 
earnestly  than  ever  to  infect  the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  coun- 
try. We  might  pass  up  into  years  that  lie  back  of  the  infamous 
and  corrupt  Missouri  '  compromise ; '  but  it  grows  late,  and  we 
must  hasten  to  resume  our  discourse  on  the  Texan  conspiracy 
against  freedom. 

Do  you  doubt  such  a  conspiracy,  or  the  faith  of  the  South  in 
its  accomplishment  ?  Where,  or  what,  have  been  your  eyes  ? 
Was  ever  a  scape-grace,  eyed  by  the  police  as  a  pick-pocket, 
more  legibly  written  over  with  villainy  than  the  look  and  move- 
ment of  Southern  policy  in  its  whole  intercourse  with  Texas  and 
Mexico,  and  with  whatever  has  had  a  near  or  distant  relation  to 
that  quarter  ?  We  cannot  stop  to  portray  minutely  the  aspect  of 
the  South  on  this  subject,  and  will  therefore  give  only  its  hasty 
outline. 

Glance  over  the  whole  process  of  dismembering  Mexico  — 
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the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end.  Look  at  the  actors  in 
that  work.  See  who,  and  what,  they  are,  from  the  lowest  of  the 
rank  and  file  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  View  them 
as  a  whole,  and  in  their  more  distinct  parts.  Look  at  them  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  Texas  —  while  acting  together,  and 
while  acting  asunder  in  harmony  of  purpose  and  effect.  Think, 
a  moment,  of  the  time,  the  expense,  the  sacrifice,  given  so  zeal- 
ously, by  so  many,  in  every  grade  of  life,  to  such  an  under- 
taking. See  the  whole  South  moved,  as  one  man,  in  an  outbreak 
of  frantic  joy,  at  each  indication  of  success,  and  venting  the  most 
outrageous  passions  whenever  an  adverse  gust  dashes  across  the 
path  of  their  hope.  Look  at  the  dreams  which  the  wizards  of 
that  enterprise  have  etched  on  the  popular  mind,  respecting  the 
security  and  value  of  all  that  shall  be  scrambled  for  in  those 
wide  domains  of  plunder.  When  the  eye  has  run  over  the 
multitude  of  acts  done  by  individuals  and  by  combinations  of 
men,  which  denote  the  leading  purpose  of  the  South,  let  it 
rest,  for  a  moment,  on  the  acts  of  the  general  government,  for  a 
series  of  years.  Look  at  the  Executive  wand,  and  see  what  it 
conjures  up,  whenever  it  waves  in  that  quarter.  Attend  to  the 
military  and  naval  appointments,  arrangements,  and  movements 
which  harmonize  with  treachery  to  Mexico  and  this  Union,  in 
the  dismemberment  of  Texas  and  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Look  next  on  Congress,  and  see  what  it  has  been,  and 
is  doing.  Throw  an  eye  on  that  Senate,  whenever  any  thing 
comes  up,  or  thinks  of  coming  up,  before  it,  which  has  any  bear- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  Shift  the  eye  to  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  see  what  most  rustles  on  that  pop- 
ular branch  of  the  national  legislature.  What  means  all  that 
subtle  management  of  slave  power,  but  to  increase  it  in  the  only 
remaining  way  of  its  increase  ?  Why  those  incessant  measures 
to  tease,  fret,  coax,  scold,  bully,  buy,  and  juggle  the  North  ? 
What  else  can  it  be  for,  but  to  work  it  into  a  compliance  with 
the  master-passion  of  the  South  ?  Whence  that  cry  for  war  ! 
WAR!  WAR!  against  Mexico?  —  against  England?  —  against 
whatever  power  may  interfere,  or  be  suspected  of  a  purpose  to 
interfere,  with  the  plan  and  movements  of  our  citizens  to  make 
sure  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  ?  What  mean  those 
absorbing  passions,  that  so  much  vex  the  business  of  Congress, 
and  show  it  to  the  world  as  a  privileged  bedlam  of  wranglers  ? 
What  is  it  but  slavery,  in  its  most  stimulated  and  poignant 
desire  to  clutch  Texas  from  the  free  domain  of  Mexico,  and  to 
attach  it,  in  this  hour  of  need,  to  the  slavedom  of  the  United 
States  ?  What  else  can  account  for  the  unexampled  and  atro- 
cious violations  of  privilege  on  the  floor  of  Congress  which  so 
recently  shook  the  nation  to  its  utmost  verge  ?  Whence,  and 
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what  for,  came  the  furious  attempt  to  expel  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  its  wisest,  most  patriotic,  and  most  venerable 
member?  Whence  came  it  but  from  those  whose  hands  were 
the  deepest  in  Southern  intrigue  ?  and  for  what  could  it  have 
been  but  to  gain  the  consequences  of  his  expulsion  from  the 
House  —  the  absence  of  his  dreaded,  all-exploring  eyes,  and, 
more  especially,  his  death,  by  that  act,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  a  position  from  which  those  eyes 
might  look  over  too  wide  and  clear  a  prospect  for  arrant  knavery 
to  hide  in  ?  One  other  anticipated  consequence  of  his  expulsion 
must  not  be  omitted.  It  was  to  place,  as  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Adams  —  which  he  would  not 
vacate  even  to  gratify  the  modest  petition  for  his  exit  —  some 
supple  tool  of  slavery,  manufactured,  like  Newark  slave-whips 
and  bowie-knives,  where  better  men  do  a  better  and  a  more 
honorable  work.  When  that  Southern  Congressional  villainy 
failed  of  its  accomplishment  —  when  the  spirit  of  the  '  old  man 
eloquent '  was  stirred  in  him  to  do  the  work  for  which  Heaven 
made  him  —  a  freeman's  work  for  freedom  —  when  that  work 
was  done,  and  well  done,  which,  to  the  memory  of  Wise,  and 
Marshall,  and  Gilmer,  will  be  wormwood,  so  long  as  memory 
shall  have  any  thing  to  do  with  their  names  —  when  the  conspir- 
ators against  freedom  were  thus  baffled  and  disgraced,  what  was 
it  that  called  forth  their  other  madness  in  passing  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  sagacious  and  upright  Mr.  Giddings,  for  offering,  in 
his  place,  his  calm,  logical,  and  truthful  Resolutions  ?  What 
could  it  have  been  for,  but  to  aid  the  darling  project  of  foisting 
Texas  into  the  Union,  by  holding  up  a  terror  to  every  Northern 
member  who  might  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  South's  most  rampant  desire  ?  If  a  glance  at  this 
rapid  sketch  is  not  enough  to  convince  of  the  greedy  look  of  the 
South  on  Texas,  a  single  stroke  more  will,  we  think,  bring  out 
on  the  canvass,  features,  in  which  the  dimmest  eyes  may  read 
the  very  soul  of  the  original.  Is  not  Congress,  even  now,  pressed 
with  petitions  for  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  ?  They  are  not  the  driblets  of  some  scud,  that  an 
impulse  of  fitful  wind  has  borne  to  the  Capitol.  Whole  States 
have  poured  down  on  Congress  '  the  great  rain  of  their  strength.* 
State  after  State,  in  quick  succession,  has  called  upon  Congress 
to  do  this  very  work.  They  have  called,  by  the  undivided  voice 
of  both  branches  of  their  legislatures.  Whatever  has  disturbed 
and  divided  them  on  other  subjects,  on  this  they  have  moved  in 
a  solid  and  complete  phalanx,  to  tell  Congress  that  the  people  of 
the  South  have  but  one  will  —  a  will  that  must  not  be  ques- 
tioned or  resisted — a  self-executing  mandate,  that  Texas  be 
henceforth  and  forever  a  part  of  this  Union,  that  the  liberties  of 
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the  North  may  be  swallowed  up  after  being  crushed  in  the  mani- 
fold coils  of  slavery. 

Disguise  it,  or  blind  ourselves  as  we  may,  there  is,  after  all,  a 
scheme  on  foot,  the  evidence  of  which  is  multiplying  fast,  and 
making  itself  manifest  in  many  quarters,  by  the  most  significant 
tokens,  to  wed  Texas,  and  ultimately  a  part,  at  least,  of  Mexico, 
to  these  United  States,  and  to  spread  over  the  whole  of  that 
baleful  acquisition  the  system  of  slavery,  already  loading  our 
country  with  its  intolerable  abominations.  To  have  effected 
this  loathsome  amalgamation  before  a  new  apportionment  of 
representatives  to  Congress  should  be  made,  and  even  before  the 
close  of  its  present  session,  while  great  Northern  interests  were 
hanging  in  fearful  doubt,  was  the  significant  purpose  of  prom- 
inent measures  of  individuals  and  States  —  a  purpose  that  was 
frustrated  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  fresh  blaze  of  war  which  broke  out  in  Texas,  at  the  incur- 
sion of  Mexican  troops  into  that  country,  and  the  threatened 
general  invasion  of  it  by  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army.  To  stave  off  those  questions,  having  that  immediate 
bearing  on  free  industry  —  to  hold  them  in  reserve,  to  be  mixed 
up,  by  political  jugglery,  with  measures  to  shuffle  Texas  into 
the  Union  at  a  more  propitious  season,  is  no  small  part  of  the 
policy  which  drags  on  Congress  into  the  pestilential  heat  of 
dog-days,  by  carping  at  or  bickering  over  whatever  subject  can 
be  adroitly  slipped  into  a  debate  on  questions  often  so  simple 
that  a  well-disciplined  school-boy  might  settle  them  with  unim- 
peachable wisdom.  Such  is  the  nature  and  felt  necessity  of 
that  purpose ;  so  long  has  it  been  gaining  strength ;  such  gifts 
and  pains,  and  costly  sacrifices  have  endeared  it  to  the  South, 
that  it  will  never  be  given  over  till  the  last  ray  of  hope  has  faded 
in  thick  universal  night.  We  will  not  venture  to  say.  that  suc- 
cess will  crown  that  crafty  plot  to  waylay  the  liberties  of  our 
country,  but  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  such  a  result  will 
depend,  not  on  the  drowsy  supineness  of  the  North,  but  on  its 
active,  keen-eyed,  never-sleeping  vigilance.  What,  then,  is  the 
aspect,  and  what  are  the  duties  of  the  North,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  extreme  crisis  of  liberty  and  of  the  Union  itself? 
This  is  a  question  too  momentous  not  to  require  a  careful  and 
solemn  response. 

While  the  South  is  more  than  wide  awake  to  this  subject ; 
while  she  is,  to  the  last  degree,  nervous  and  fretful,  with  that 
fidgety  solicitude  which  betrays  the  danger  of  her  last  hope  of 
holding  on  to  slavery,  by  extending  its  circumference  and  its 
power;  while,  for  this  end,  she  is  rummaging,  with  anxious 
hand,  for  the  last  dollar  in  her  pocket,  and  trying  every  expedient 
to  bolster  up  her  gasping  credit;  while, hat  in  hand,  she  is  going 
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about  our  Northern  cities,  begging,  with  sturdy  importunity,  for 
the  spare  change  she  had  not  already  niched  from  the  earnings 
of  free   labor  ;  while   she  is  mustering,  in   breathless   haste,  as 
unscrupulous  and  desperate  adventurers  as  licentiousness  ever 
drove  or  rapine  ever  enticed  into  the  camp ;  while,  to  make  sure 
of  the  coveted  prize,  she  is  straining  her  mind  and  muscle  al- 
most to  fatal  rupture ;  while,  in  her  fury  to  accomplish  that  all- 
impelling  purpose,  she  is  ready  to  light,  up  the  torch  of  discord 
on  either  continent,  the  North  is  in  the  stupor  of  unnatural  sleep, 
as  if  no  voice  of  alarm  could  rouse  her  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
which  is  at  her  door,  and  which,  if  she  wake  not  soon,  in  her  full 
wisdom  and  might,  will  come  upon  her  and  her  treasures  like 
an  armed  man.     The  power  is  now  hers,  if  she  will  but  exert  it, 
to  shun  the  evil  with  which  Southern  intrigue  is,  and  has  long 
been,  attempting  to  compass  her.     The  needed  effort  is  not  self- 
made.     The  will  to  do  is  bred  of  thought  respecting  that  which 
is  to  be  done.     The  strong  purpose   comes  of  the  mind's  clear 
discernment   of  need  that  a  great  apparent  good  be   secured. 
Such  a  perception  must  make  the  will  of  the   North,  or  it  will 
not  be  made.     And,  surely,  there  are,  in   the  subject  before  us, 
deep  interests  which  the  North  should  profoundly  contemplate, 
and  which,  when  duly  observed,  will  not  fail  to   bring  her  best 
powers  into  the  most  vigorous  action  in  the  right  quarter.     The 
North  has  no  interest  so  great  as  the   right  settlement  of  the 
question  which  is  about  to  be  determined  — the  question  whether 
Texas  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a  component  part  of  this  nation. 
In  comparison  with  it,  the  questions  of  tariff  and  revenue,  and 
distribution  and  currency,  which  alone  seem  to  agitate  the  Free 
States,  are  insignificant  trifles,  whatever  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves.    If  the  present  interests  of  free  labor  shall  be  allowed  to 
take  precedence  in  her  policy — if  the  question  of  slavery,  in  its 
present  attitude,  shall  be  suffered   to   hide  behind  it,  the  North 
may  obtain,  for  a  brief  season,  the   small  boon   she  craves,  to 
acquire  an  evil  that  shall  thwart  her  industry  and  paralyze  all  its 
hands,  whenever  and  as  long-soever  as   the  interests  of  slavery 
or  its  vicious  caprice  shall  please  to  lay  her  free  interests  at  its  feet. 
In  the  little  time  that  shall  glide  quickly  by,  before  THE  GREAT 
QUESTION  shall  be  settled,  let  the  whole  North  give  her  mind  to 
this  subject,  and,  this  done,  let  her  speak  out  as  if  she  had  but 
one  voice,  and  as  if  this  subject  were  all  she  had  to  speak  of. 
Let  every  statesman   of  hers,  of  every   grade,  from  the    chief 
magistrate  of  each  Commonwealth  to  the   smith  chafing  at  his 
bellows,  and  the  miller  watching  his  grist,  send  forth,  wherever 
his  voice  may  reach,  a  note  of  clear  and  unfailing  alarm.     Let 
that  question  be  the  leading  topic  of  popular  discourse.     Let 
those  moral  influences  which  can  take  hold  of  such  a  subject  — 
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and  which  cannot  ?  —  grapple  it  with  full,  united  strength.  If 
there  be  one  member  of  Congress  from  this  or  any  Northern 
State,  whose  position  is  doubtful  on  such  a  question,  let  it  be 
fixed  by  the  early,  deep-toned  inquiry  and  instructions  of  his 
constituents.  If  there  be  one  of  our  delegates  in  the  council  of 
the  nation,  whose  past  life,  or  whose  present  shifting  attitudes, 
make  him  the  object  of  intelligent  distrust  —  if  there  be  one  of 
aspiring  ambition  and  flexible  political  morals,  who,  to  win  the 
prize  of  place,  is  smacking  the  toe  of  the  Virginia  dynasty  —  if 
there  be  one  who,  in  supple  accommodation  to  the  pieces  of 
silver  held  out  for  his  purchase,  worships  at  the  shrine  of 
mammon  —  if  there  be  one  whose  principles  are  not  of  that 
stubborn  make  which  will  neither  truckle  to  the  threat,  nor  be 
swayed  by  the  yearnings,  nor  seduced  by  the  bribes,  of  slavery 

—  if  there  be  any  one,  at  this  crisis,  who  is  so  much  the  favorite 
of  the  South  as   to   be  the   selected   tool  to  do  any  part  of  its 
unholy  work,  let  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  be  made  to  feel,  when 
and  where  most  sensitive,  that   he  is  known,  and  marked,  and 
scorned,  and  cast  out  as  unworthy  to  represent  a  free  people,  and 
to  take  part,  as  their  agent,  in  the  great  cause   and  interests   of 
freedom.     Let  him  understand,  by  a  voice  whose  clear  echoes 
shall  fall  on  the  ear  of  distant  generations,  that  his  name  shall 
be  written  on  the  scroll  of  infamy,  at  once  the  disgrace  of  him- 
self and  the  grief  of  his  children,  to  be  read  with  dishonor  and 
scorn  so  long  as  a  single  commonwealth  shall  have  a  place  on 
this  broad  continent,  or  the  language  which  we  now  write  shall 
be  the  mother  tongue  of  a  free  inhabitant  on  the  earth.     Let  the 
legislatures  of  the  Free  States  speak  out  on  this  question.     Let 
their  full  voice  convey  no   uncertain  sound.     Let  them   speak 
without  delay,  and  in  such  tones  as  the  heart  utters  when  the 
mind  of  the  North  is  made  up  on  great  principles  involving  the 
most  important  rights,  duties,  and  interests.     Let  it  be  clearly, 
fully  understood  every  where,  by  sucli  means  as  place  truth  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  most  venturesome  doubt,  that  Texas  shall 
have  neither  link  nor  hook  in  the  chain  of  our  political  union 

—  that  no  such  violation  of  our  national  compact  shall  ever 
be  suffered  to  take  place  without  rending  the  whole  asunder. 

In  the  settlement  of  this  question,  let  no  son  of  Massachusetts 
dishonor  his  sires  by  any  pretext  which  indolence,  business,  or 
any  selfish  interest  whatever  may  invent,  to  tempt  him  from  a  du- 
ty which  he  owes  to  the  past,  and  the  future ;  to  himself  and  his 
children  ;  to  his  country  and  mankind  ;  to  his  conscience  and  his 
God.  Let  no  freeman  dare  to  feel  that  he  is  not  himself  respon- 
sible, or  that  his  influence  is  not  wanted,  in  the  upright,  fearless, 
decisive,  andundelayed  settlement  of  the  great  question,  whether 
slavery  or  freedom  is  henceforth  to  preside  over  the  policy  and 
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destiny  of  a  land  which  Heaven  seemed  to  have  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  achievement  of  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Let  each 
one  strip  himself  of  every  selfish  feeling,  and  hold  aloof  from 
him  every  tempter  that  may  seek  to  lure  him  from  the  knowledge 
or  performance  of  his  duty.  Let  each  and  all  so  inquire,  and 
so  act,  that,  when  the  question  they  are  soon  to  settle,  shall 
meet  them  in  its  great  results,  they  may  feel  an  assurance  that 
they  have  not  disappointed  the  best  hopes  of  the  world  —  that 
they  have  not  grieved  their  country  with  a  comfortless  affliction 
—  that  they  have  not  planted  in  their  own  bosoms  a  sorrow  which 
neither  time  nor  eternity  shall  have  strength  to  pluck  out. 

The  amount  of  interests  comprehended  in  the  settlement  of 
this  question  is  too  great  to  be  fully  taken  in  by  the  limited  scope  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  to  determine  the  condition  of  states  and 
nations.  It  is  to  settle  the  interests  of  humanity.  It  is  not  on- 
ly to  determine,  on  this  broad  scale,  what  must  be  at  once,  but 
what  shall  be  hereafter,  in  the  far  range  and  wide  expanse  of 
events  that  shall  continually,  and  every  where,  be  springing  up  in 
the  long  and  unknown  progress  of  earthly  things.  It  is  to  de- 
termine what  shall  be  the  condition,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
of  a  vast,  innumerable  host  of  human  beings,  with  interests  that 
spread  over  every  hour  of  their  earthly  existence,  and  stretch  on- 
ward over  that  mysterious  being  which  is  measured  only  by  the 
glance  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  It  is  to  determine  whether  this  na- 
tion shall  deliberately,  with  all  the  world  looking  on,  still  further 
recede  from  the  Revolutionary  Charter  of  its  rights;  —  whether 
it  shall,  yet  more  than  ever,  disregard  the  Constitution  of  our 
Union,  framed,  not  to  contradict  any,  but  to  carry  out  all,  of  the 
fundamental  truths  which  that  Charter  so  solemnly  set  forth ;  — 
in  short,  whether  to  change,  in  no  small  degree,  the  principles, 
the  aspect,  and  the  course  of  our  national  government,  and,  with 
them,  the  principles,  the  pursuits,  and  the  condition  of  those  who 
shall  thenceforward  live  under  it.  It  is  to  determine  what  shall  be 
the  institutions  of  our  country,  of  every  kind  —  what  shall  be  its 
business,  its  intellect,its  morals, its  religion,  and  whatever  influence 
of  its  inhabitants  each  shall  exert  on  each,  and  all  shall  send  abroad 
to  affect  the  character,  condition,  and  large  destiny  of  mankind. 

In  respect,  then,  to  a  duty  so  high  in  its  character,  and  so  vast 
in  the  range  of  its  consequences,  suffer  again  the  word  of  ex- 
hortation, with  that  patience  which  is  called  for  by  nothing  save 
the  dignity  of  the  question  about  to  be  decided.  In  settling  this 
great  question,  let  every  true-hearted  freeman  rise  up  in  the  au- 
thority of  his  manhood  and  the  fulness  of  its  strength.  Let  him 
feel  that  he  has  a  work  to  do  of  no  ordinary  interest,  duty,  or 
honor,  and  that  unconcern  or  inactivity  is  nothing  less  than  a 
crime  —  that  it  is  treason  against  liberty,  against  truth,  against 
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man,  against  both  earth  and  Heaven.  Let  him  understand  that, 
with  a  freeman's  power,  is  united  a  high  and  solemn  trust,  which 
he  is  alike  unable  to  transfer  or  to  dispense  with  —  that  he  stands 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  representative  of  humanity  — 
that  he  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  decision  he  shall  make,  but 
for  those  large  results  that  shall  so  long  hang  upon  it.  Let  him 
act  as  if  the  whole  decision  were  his  own,  and  as  if  his  were  the 
only  human  hand  that  is  to  take  hold  of  and  permanently  fix  the 
great  interests  he  is  called  upon  to  consider  and  to  settle.  Let 
him  view  the  broad  question  as  from  the  high  places  of  liberty, 
where,  looking  into  distant  ages,  his  fathers  battled  for  the  rights 
of  mankind.  Let  him  so  perform  what  is  his  to  do,  that  their 
spirits  shall  not,  scorning  the  baseness  of  his  degeneracy, 
curse  the  day  of  his  birth,  nor  his  own  children  grieve  most  of  all 
that  his  memory  is  handed  over  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt. Let  him  put  aside  and  wholly  forget  all  interests  but 
such  as  shall  be  connected  with  his  work  done  and  well  done. 
Let  him  gird  himself  to  that  work,  observant  of  what  it  is  and  of 
all  that  it  requires,  sternly  withholding  his  eye  from  all  favor,  and 
his  heart  from  all  fear,  but  the  favor  and  the  fear  of  God.  Let 
him  throw  all  worldly  concerns,  and,  if  need  be,  life  itself,  into 
that  one  act,  esteeming  no  sacrifice  large  that  saves  his  own  hon- 
or and  rescues  his  country  from  ruin  and  from  infamy.  Let  him 
do  that  which  most  willingly  he  shall  look  upon,  when  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  refrain  from  its  close  and  most  solemn  contempla- 
tion. Let  him  so  act,  whether  in  the  winter  of  life,  or  only  in 
the  flush  or  the  glory  of  manhood,  as  if  the  work  he  is  now  to 
do  were  the  last  his  hand  shall  take  hold  of  on  this  side  the 
grave,  and  as  if  all  beyond  were  to  be  fragrant  of  its  virtue  and 
bright  with  its  renown. 

And  Thou,  Most  Mighty !  who  didst  make  and  hast  ever  kept 
this  nation,  withhold  not  from  it,  for  its  great  and  manifold  sins, 
thy  wisdom  or  thy  grace.  Do  Thou,  who  holdest  the  deep  in 
the  hollow  of  thy  hand,  in  whose  sight  all  nations  are  as  a  drop 
of  the  bucket,  who  only  givest  light  and  makes t  free,  keep  from 
darkness  and  from  slavery  the  people  whose  fathers  thou  didst 
guide  and  deliver  in  the  night  of  their  sorrow,  and  the  dread  per- 
plexity of  their  peril.  Let  thy  wise  and  merciful  hand,  which, 
unseen  by  man,  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  thine  own 
will,  so  interpose  that  the  subtle  shall  be  taken  in  their  own  craft- 
iness, and  the  counsels  of  the  froward  be  carried  headlong.  So 
rule  in  this  our  land,  that,  out  of  the  darkness,  shall  shine  a  great 
light,  and  that,  out  of  the  abundance  of  iniquity,  may  proceed 
that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation,  and  showeth  forth  thy 
praise  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  earth.  And  let  all  the  peo- 
ple say  —  AMEN. 

\ 
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MR.  WEBSTER  TO   MR.  THOMPSON. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

Washing-ton,  July  8,  1842. 

SIR  :  On  the  29th  of  last  month,  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived at  this  Department  from  Mr.  de  Bocanegra,  Secretary  of 
State  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  hav- 
ing been  forwarded  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Velasques  de 
Leon,  at  New  York,  who  informed  the  Department,  by  a  letter 
accompanying  that  of  Mr.  de  Bocanegra,  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  Mexican  Republic  to  this  gov- 
ernment, although  he  had  not  yet  presented  his  credentials.  Mr. 
de  Bocanegra's  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  bears  date  the  12th  of  May.  A  copy, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  communication  from  Mr.  Velasques 
de  Leon  transmitting  it,  and  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Velasques  de 
Leon  from  this  Department,  you  will  receive  herewith.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  you  will  immediately  address  a  note 
to  Mr.  Bocanegra,  in  which  you  will  say  — 

That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  has  received 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  de  Bocanegra,  under  date  of  the 
12th  of  May,  and  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Velasques  de  Leon,  at 
New  York,  who  informs  the  government  of  the  United  States 
that  he  has  been  appointed  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  although  he  has  not  presented  his  letter  of  credence. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  sees,  with  regret,  the 
adoption,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  form  of  communication  quite 
unusual  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  for  which  no  necessity  is 
known.  An  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States,  fully  accredited  to  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico, was  at  that  moment  in  its  capital,  in  the  actual  discharge  of 
his  functions,  and  ready  to  receive,  on  behalf  of  his  government, 
any  communication  which  it  might  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mexican  Republic  to  make  to  it ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  add  here,  that  it  has  been  matter  of  regret  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  that  while,  being  animated  with  a 
sincere  desire  at  all  times  to  cultivate  the  most  amicable  relations 
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with  Mexico,  it  has  not  failed  to  maintain  near  that  government 
a  mission  of  the  highest  rank  known  to  its  usages,  Mexico,  for  a 
long  time,  has  had  no  representative  near  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

But  the  manner  of  the  communication  from  Mr.  de  Bocane- 
gra,  however  novel  and  extraordinary,  is  less  important  than  its 
contents  and  character,  which  surprise  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  a  loud  complaint  of  the  violation  of  its  neutral 
duties.  Mr.  de  Bocanegra,  speaking,  as  he  says,  by  the  express 
order  of  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  declares,  that  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries  might  have  been 
lamentably  disturbed,  since  the  year  1835,  when  the  revolution  of 
Texas  broke  out,  had  not  Mexico  given  so  many  evidences  of  its 
forbearance,  and  made  so  many  and  so  great  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  in  order  that  the  vrorld  might  not  see,  with  pain 
and  amazement,  two  nations,  which  appear  destined  to  establish 
the  policy  and  interests  of  the  American  continent,  divided  and 
ravaged  by  the  evils  of  war. 

This  language  implies,  that  such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  towards  Mexico,  that  war  must  have  ensued  before 
the  present  time,  had   not   Mexico  made  great  sacrifices  to  avoid 
such  a  result  —  a   charge  which  the  government  of  the   United 
States  utterly  denies  and  repels.     It  is  wholly  ignorant  of  any 
sacrifices  made  by  Mexico  in  order  to  preserve  peace,  or  of  any 
occasion  calling  on  its   government  to  manifest  uncommon  for- 
bearance.    On  the  contrary,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that,  if  the  history  of  the  occurrences 
between  the  two  governments,  the  state  of  things  at  this  moment 
existing  between  them  be  regarded,  both  the   one  and  the  other 
will  demonstrate,  that  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  which  has  been  marked,  in  an  especial  manner,  by 
moderation   and  forbearance.     Injuries  and  wrongs  have  been 
sustained  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  inflicted  by  indi- 
vidual Mexicans,  but  by  the   authorities  of  the  government ;  for 
which  injuries  and  wrongs,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  outrage- 
ous as  is  the  character  of  some  of  them,  and  acknowledged  as 
they  are  by  Mexico  herself,  redress  has  been  sought  only  by  mild 
and  peaceable  means,  and  no   indemnity  asked  but  such  as  the 
strictest  justice  imperatively  demanded.     A  desire  not  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  two  countries,  has  led  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  be  content  with  the  lowest  measure 
of  remuneration.     Mexico  herself  must  admit  that,  in  all  these 
transactions,  the  conduct  of  the  United   States  towards  her  has 
been  signalized,  not  by  the  infliction  of  injuries,  but  by  the  man- 
ifestation of  a  friendly  feeling  and  a  conciliatory  spirit. 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  unjust  in  its 
sentiments  towards  Mexico  ;  it  will  not  impute  to  its  government 
any  desire  to  disturb  the  peace ;  it  acquits  it  of  any  design  to 
spread  the  ravages  and  horrors  of  war  over  the  two  countries ; 
and  it  leaves  it  ^o  Mexico  herself  to  avow  her  own  motives  for 
her  pacific  policy,  if  she  have  any  other  motives  than  those  of 
expediency  and  justice;  provided,  however,  that  such  avowal  of 
her  motives  carry  with  it  no  imputation  or  reflection  upon  the 
good  faith  and  honor  of  the  United  States. 

The  revolution  in  Texas,  and  the  events  connected  with  it, 
and  springing  out  of  it,  are  Mr.  de  Bocanegra's  principal  topic; 
and  it  is  in  relation  to  these  that  his  complaint  is  founded.  His 
government,  he  says,  flatters  itself,  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  not  promoted  the  insurrection  in  Texas,  fa- 
vored the  usurpation  of  its  territory,  or  supplied  the  rebels  with 
vessels,  ammunition,  and  money.  If  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  intends 
this  as  a  frank  admission  of  the  honest  and  cautious  neutrality  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  contest  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  he  does  that  government  justice,  and  no  more 
than  justice ;  but  if  the  language  be  intended  to  intimate  an  op- 
posite and  reproachful  meaning,  that  meaning  is  only  the  more 
offensive  for  being  insinuated  rather  than  distinctly  avowed. 
Mr.  de  Bocanegra  would  seem  to  represent,  that,  from  1835  to 
the  present  time,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  not  their  gov- 
ernment, have  been  aiding  rebels  in  Texas  in  arms  against  the 
lawful  authority  of  Mexico.  This  is  not  a  little  extraordinary. 
Mexico  may  have  chosen  to  consider,  and  may  still  choose  to 
consider,  Texas  as  having  been  at  all  times,  since  1835,  and  as 
still  continuing,  a  rebellious  province ;  but  the  world  has  been 
obliged  to  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  From  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  to  the  present 
moment,  Texas  has  exhibited  the  same  external  signs  of  national 
independence  as  Mexico  herself,  and  with  quite  as  much  sta- 
bility of  government.  Practically  free  and  independent,  ac- 
knowledged as  a  political  sovereignty  by  the  principal  powers 
of  the  world,  no  hostile  foot  finding  rest  within  her  territory  for 
six  or  seven  years,  and  Mexico  herself  refraining,  for  all  that  pe- 
riod, from  any  further  attempt  to  reestablish  her  own  authority 
over  that  territory,  it  cannot  but  be  surprising  to  find  Mr.  de  Bo- 
canegra complaining  that,  for  that  whole  period,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  its  government,  have  been  favoring  the  rebels 
of  Texas,  and  supplying  them  with  vessels,  ammunition,  and 
money ;  as  if  the  war,  for  the  reduction  of  the  province  of  Texas, 
had  been  constantly  prosecuted  by  Mexico,  and  her  success  pre- 
vented by  these  influences  from  abroad. 
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The  general  facts  appertaining  to  the  settlement  of  Texas,  and 
the  revolution  in  its  government,  cannot  but  be  well  known  to 
Mr.  de  Bocanegra.  By  the  treaty  of  the  22d  of  February,  1819, 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  Sabine  was  adopted 
as  the  line  of  boundary  between  the  two  powers.  Up  to  that 
period,  no  considerable  colonization  had  been  effected  in  Texas  ; 
but  the  territory  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande  being 
confirmed  to  Spain  by  the  treaty,  applications  were  made  to  that 
power  for  grants  of  land,  and  such  grants,  or  permissions  of  set- 
tlement, were,  in  fact,  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  favor 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  proposing  to  emigrate  to  Texas, 
in  numerous  families,  before  the  declaration  of^  independence  by 
Mexico.  And  these  early  grants  were  confirmed,  as  is  well 
known,  by  successive  acts  of  the  Mexican  government,  after  its 
separation  from  Spain.  In  January,  1823,  a  national  coloniza- 
tion law  passed,  holding  out  strong  inducements  to  all  persons 
who  should  incline  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  uncultivated 
lands ;  and,  although  the  Mexican  law  prohibited,  for  a  time,  citi- 
zens of  foreign  countries  from  settling  as  colonists  in  territories 
immediately  adjoining  such  foreign  countries,  yet,  even  this  re- 
striction, was  afterwards  repealed  or  suspended.  So  that,  in  fact, 
Mexico,  from  the  commencement  of  her  political  existence,  held 
out  the  most  liberal  inducements  to  emigrants  into  her  territories, 
with  full  knowledge  that  these  inducements  were  likely  to  act, 
and  expecting  they  would  act,  with  the  greatest  effect  upon  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  especially  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  naturally  rendered  the  rich  lands  of  Texas,  so 
well  suited  to  their  accustomed  occupations,  object  of  desire  to 
them.  The  early  colonists  of  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mo- 
ses and  Stephen  Austin,  under  these  inducements  and  invitations, 
were  persons  of  most  respectable  character,  and  their  undertak- 
ing was  attended  with  very  severe  hardships,  occasioned,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  the  successive  changes  in  the  government  of 
Mexico.  C  They,  nevertheless,  persevered,  and  accomplished  a 
settlement.  And,  under  the  encouragements  and  allurements 
thus  held  out  by  Mexico,  other  emigrants  followed,  and  many 
thousand  colonists,  from  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere,  had 
settled  in  Texas  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  Mexican  in- 
dependence. Having  some  reason  to  complain,  as  they  thought, 
of  the  government  over  them,  and  especially  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  Mexican  military,  stationed  in  Texas,  they  sought  relief 
by  applying  to  the  supreme  government  for  the  separation  of 
Texas  from  Coahulia,  and  for  a  local  government  for  Texas  it- 
self. Not  having  succeeded  in  this  object,  in  the  process  of  time, 
in  the  progress  of  events,  they  saw  fit  to  attempt  an  entire  sepa- 
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ration  from  Mexico,  to  set  up  a  government  of  their  own,  and 
to  establish  a  political  sovereignty.  War  ensued,  and  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  fought  on  the  21st  of  April,  1836,  achieved  their 
independence.  The  war  was,  from  that  time,  at  an  end  ;  and, 
in  March  following,  the  independence  of  Texas  was  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  events  leading  to  the  actual  result  of  these  hostilities, 
the  United  States  had  no  agency,  and  took  no  part.  Its  govern- 
ment had,  from  the  first,  abstained  from  giving  aid  or  succor  to 
either  party.  It  knew  its  neutral  obligations,  and  fairly  endeav- 
ored to  fulfil  them  all.  It  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Texas  only  when  that  independence  was  an  apparent  and  an  as- 
certained fact ;  and  its  example,  in  this  particular,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  the  most  considerable  powers  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  sometimes  stated,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
more  reason  to  the  complaints  of  Mexico,  that  of  the  military 
force  which  acted  against  Mexico,  with  efficiency  and  success, 
in  1836,  a  large  portion  consisted  of  volunteers,  then  fresh  from 
the  United  States.  But  this  is  a  great  error.  It  is  well  ascertain- 
ed that,  of  those  who  bore  arms  in  the  Texan  ranks,  in  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  three  fourths,  at  least,  were  colonists,  invited  in- 
to Texas  by  the  grants  and  the  colonization  laws  of  Mexico,  and 
called  to  the  field  by  the  exigences  of  the  time,  in  1836,  from 
their  farms  and  other  objects  of  private  pursuit. 

Mr.  de  Bocanegra's  complaint  is  twofold :  first,  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  supplied  the  rebels  in  Texas  with  am- 
munition, arms,  vessels,  money,  and  recruits  ;  have  publicly  raised 
forces  in  their  cities,  and  fitted  out  vessels  in  their  ports,  loaded 
them  with  munitions  of  war,  and  marched  to  commit  hostilities 
against  a  friendly  nation,  under  the  eye,  and  with  the  knowledge 
of,  the  public  authorities.  In  all  this,  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  appears 
to  forget  that,  while  the  United  States  are  at  peace  with  Mexico, 
they  are  also  at  peace  with  Texas  ;  that  both  stand  on  the  same 
footing  of  friendly  nations  ;  that,  since  1837,  the  United  States 
have  regarded  Texas  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  as  much  as 
Mexico,  and  that  trade  and  commerce,  with  citizens  of  a  gov- 
ernment at  war  with  Mexico,  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  regard- 
ed as  an  intercourse  by  which  assistance  and  succor  are  given  to 
Mexican  rebels.  The  whole  current  of  Mr.  Bocanegra's  remarks 
runs  in  the  same  direction  as  if  the  independence  of  Texas  had 
not  been  acknowledged.  It  has  been  acknowledged ;  it  was  ac- 
knowledged in  1837,  against  the  remonstrance  and  protest  of 
Mexico  ;  and  most  of  the  acts  of  any  importance,  of  which  Mr. 
de  Bocanegra  complains,  flow  necessarily  from  that  recognition. 
He  speaks  of  Texas  as  still  being  '  an  integral  part  of  the  territory 
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of  the  Mexican  republic ; '  but  he  cannot  but  understand  that  the 
United  States  do  not  so  regard  it.  The  real  complaint  of  Mexi- 
co, therefore,  is,  in  substance,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  a  com- 
plaint against  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence. 

It  may  be  thought  rather  late  to  repeat  that  complaint,  and  not 
quite  just  to  confine  it  to  the  United  States,  to  the  exemption  of 
England,  France,  and  Belgium ;  unless  the  United  States,  having 
been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Mexico  her- 
self, are  to  be  blamed  for  setting  an  example  for  the  recognition 
of  that  of  Texas.  But  it  is  still  true,  that  Mr.  de  Bocanegra's 
specification  of  his  grounds  of  complaint  and  remonstrance,  is 
mainly  confined  to  such  transactions  and  occurrences,  as  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  political  relations  between  Texas 
and  the  United  States.  Acknowledging  Texas  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  of  course, 
allows  and  encourages  lawful  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
two  countries.  If  articles,  contraband  of  war,  be  found  mingled 
with  this  commerce,  while  Mexico  and  Texas  are  belligerent 
States,  Mexico  has  the  right  to  intercept  the  transit  of  such  arti- 
cles to  her  enemy.  This  is  the  common  right  of  all  belligerents, 
and  belongs  to  Mexico  in  the  same  extent  as  to  other  nations. — 
But  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  is  quite  well  aware,  that  it  is  not  the  prac- 
tice of  nations  to  undertake  to  prohibit  their  own  subjects,  by 
previous  laws,  from  trafficking  in  articles  contraband  of  war.  Such 
trade  is  carried  on  at  the  risk  of  those  engaged  in  it,  under  the  li- 
abilities and  penalties  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  par- 
ticular treaties.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  been  engaged  in  a  commerce,  by  which  Texas, 
an  enemy  of  Mexico,  has  been  supplied  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  bound  to  prevent  it,  could  not  have  prevented  it, 
without  a  manifest  departure  from  the  principles  of  neutrality, 
and  is  in  no  way  answerable  for  the  consequences.  The  treaty 
of  the  5th  of  April,  1831,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
itself  shows,  most  clearly,  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  the 
complaint  of  trading  with  Texas,  if  Texas  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  public  enemy  of  Mexico.  The  sixteenth  article  declares :  '  It 
shall  likewise  be  lawful  for  the  aforesaid  citizens,  respectively,  to 
sail  with  their  vessels  and  merchandise  before  mentioned,  and  to 
trade,  with  the  same  liberty  and  security,  from  the  places,  ports, 
and  havens  of  those  who  are  enemies  of  both  or  either  party, 
without  any  opposition  or  disturbance  whatsoever ;  not  only  di- 
rectly from  the  places  of  the  enemy  before  mentioned,  to  neutral 
places,  but  also  from  one  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  to  anoth- 
er place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether  they  be  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  same  government,  or  under  several.' 
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The  eighteenth  article  enumerates  those  commodities  which 
shall  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war,  but  neither  that  nor  any- 
other  imposes  on  either  nation  any  duty  of  preventing,  by  previ- 
ous regulation,  commerce  in  such  articles.  Such  commerce  is 
Jeft  tolls  ordinary  fate,  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  is 
only,  therefore,  by  insisting,  as  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  does  insist,  that 
Texas  is  still  a  part  of  Mexico,  that  he  can  maintain  any  com- 
plaint. Let  it  be  repeated,  therefore,  that  if  the  things  against 
which  he  remonstrates  be  wrong,  they  have  their  source  in  the 
original  wrong  of  the  acknowledgment  of  Texan  independence. 
But  that  acknowledgment  is  not  likely  to  be  retracted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that  for  the  last  six  years  the 
trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war,  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  has  been  greater  than  between  the  United  States 
and  Texas.  It  is  probably  greater  at  the  present  moment.  Why 
has  not  Texas  a  right  to  complain  of  this?  For  no  reason,  cer- 
tainly, but  because  the  permission  to  trade,  or  the  actual  trading, 
by  the  citizens  of 'a  government  in  articles  contraband  of  war,  is 
not  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  cle  Bocanegra  professes  himself  unable  to  comprehend 
how  those  persons,  of  whom  he  complains,  have  been  able  to 
evade  the  punishment  decreed  against  them  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  principles  or  provisions  of  those  laws.  The  duties  of  neutral 
nations  in  time  of  war  are  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations, 
which  is  imperative  and  binding  upon  all  governments ;  and 
nations  not  unfrequently  establish  municipal  regulations  for  the 
better  government  of  the  conduct  of  their  subjects  or  citizens. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  United  States,  in  order  to  maintain 
with  greater  certainty  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality,  pending 
war  between  other  countries.  And  wherever  a  violation  of  neu- 
tral duties,  as  they  exist  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  any  breach  of 
its  own  laws,  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  government, 
attention  has  always  been  paid  to  it. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  Texan  revolution  strict  orders  were 
given  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  all  officers  on  the 
south  and  southwestern  frontier  to  take  care  that  those  laws 
should  be  observed ;  and  the  attention  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  called  to  any  specific  violation  of 
them  since  the  manifestation,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  of  an  inten- 
tion to  renew  hostilities  with  Texas,  and  all  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment remain  charged  with  the  strict  and  faithful  execution  of 
these  laws.  On  a  recent  occasion  complaint  was  made  by  the 
representatives  of  Texas,  that  an  armament  was  fitted  out  in  the 
United  States  for  the  service  of  Mexico  against  Texas. 
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Two  vessels  of  war,  it  was  alleged,  built  or  purchased  in  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  well 
understood  as  intended  to  be  employed  against  Texas,  were 
equipped  and  ready  to  sail  from  the  waters  of  New  York.  The 
case  was  carefully  inquired  into,  official  examination  was  made, 
and  legal  counsel  invoked.  It  appeared  to  be'  a  case  of  great 
doubt,  but  Mexico  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  the 
vessels  left  the  United  States  with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their 
armament  actually  on  board.  The  same  administration  of  even- 
handed  justice,  the  same  impartial  execution  of  the  laws  towards 
all  parties,  will  continue  to  be  observed. 

If  forces  have  been  raised  in  the  United  States,  or  vessels  fitted 
out  in  their  ports  for  Texan  service,  contrary  to  law,  no  instance 
of  wThich  has  as  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government, 
prompt  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  first  case,  and  to  all  cases 
which  may  be  made  known  to  it.  As  to  advances,  loans,  or  do- 
nations of  money  or  goods,  made  by  individuals  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas,  or  its  citizens,  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  hardly  needs  to 
be  informed,  that  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  this,  so  long  as 
Texas  is  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  that  these  are 
things  which  no  government  undertakes  to  restrain.  Other  citi- 
zens are  equally  at  liberty,  should  they  be  so  inclined,  to  show 
their  good-will  towards  Mexico  by  the  same  means.  Still  less 
can  the  government  of  the  United  States  be  called  upon  to 
interfere  with  opinions  uttered  in  the  public  assemblages  of  a 
free  people,  accustomed  to  the  independent  expression  of  their 
sentiments,  resulting  in  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  country, 
or  of  its  duties  as  a  neutral  State.  Towards  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Texas  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  independent 
States  at  war.  Of  the  character  of  that  war  mankind  will  form 
their  own  opinions,  and  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  the  utter- 
ance of  those  opinions  cannot  be  suppressed. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  de  Bocanegra's  complaint  is  thus 
stated  :  *  No  sooner  does  the  Mexican  government,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  rights,  which  it  cannot  and  does  not  desire  to  renounce, 
prepare  means  to  recover  a  possession  usurped  from  it,  than  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  South- 
ern States,  is  in  commotion  ;  and,  in  the  most  public  manner,  a 
large  portion  of  them  is  directed  upon  Texas.' 

And  how  does  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  suppose  that  the  govern- 
ment of  1he  United  States  can  prevent,  or  is  bound  to  undertake 
to  prevent,  the  people  from  thus  going  to  Texas  ?  This  is  emi- 
gration ;  the  same  emigration,  though  not  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, which  Mexico  invited  to  Texas  before  the  revolution. 
These  persons,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  government  of  the 
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United  Stales,  repair  to  Texas  not  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  as  ceasing  to  be  such  citizens,  and  as  changing,  at 
the  same  time,  their  allegiance  and  their  domicil.  Should  they 
return,  after  having  entered  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  State, 
still  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  for  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  government  to  determine  how 
far  they  have  violated  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country,  and 
what  penalties  they  have  incurred.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  maintain,  and  never  has  maintained,  the 
doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  natural  allegiance.  And,  surely, 
Mexico  maintains  no  such  doctrine  ;  because  her  actually  exist- 
ing government,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  is  founded  in  the 
principle,  that  men  may  throw  off  the  obligation  of  that  allegiance 
to  which  they  are  born. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  from  its  origin,  has 
maintained  legal  provisions  for  the  naturalization  of  such  sub- 
jects of  foreign  States  as  may  choose  to  come  hither  and  make 
their  home  in  the  country  ;  and,  renouncing  their  former  allegi- 
ance, and  complying  with  certain  stated  requisitions,  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  character  of  citizens  of  this  government. 
Mexico  herself  has  laws  granting  equal  facilities  to  the  natural- 
ization of  foreigners. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  have  not  passed  any  law 
restraining  their  own  citizens,  native  or  naturalized,  from  leaving 
the  country,  and  forming  political  relations  elsewhere.  Nor  do 
other  governments,  in  modern  times,  attempt  any  such  thing. 
It  is  true,  that  there  are  governments  which  assert  the  principle 
of  perpetual  allegiance ;  yet,  even  in  cases  where  this  is  not 
rather  a  matter  of  theory  than  practice,  the  duties  of  this  sup- 
posed continuing  allegiance  are  left  to  be  demanded  of  the  sub- 
ject himself,  when  within  the  reach  of  the  power  of  his  former 
government,  and  as  exigencies  may  arise,  and  are  not  attempted 
to  be  enforced  by  the  imposition  of  previous  restraint,  preventing 
men  from  leaving  their  country. 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  emigration  of  individuals  from 
neutral  to  belligerent  States,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  de  Bocane- 
gra  appears  so  indignant,  we  must  be  allowed  to  bring  Mexico 
into  her  own  presence,  to  compare  her  with  herself,  and  respect- 
fully invite  her  to  judge  the  matter  by  her  own  principles  and 
her  own  conduct.  In  her  great  struggle  against  Spain  for  her 
own  independence,  did  she  not  open  her  arms  wide  to  receive 
all  who  would  corne  to  her  from  any  part  of  the  world  ?  And 
did  not  multitudes  flock  to  her  new-raised  standard  of  liberty 
from  the  United  States,  from  England,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Italy,  many  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  in  her  service, 
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both  by  sea  and  land  ?  She  does  not  appear  to  have  supposed 
that  the  governments  of  these  persons,  thus  coming  to  unite 
their  fate  with  hers,  were,  by  allowing  the  emigration,  even 
pending  a  civil  war,  furnishing  just  cause  of  offence  to  Spain. 
Even  in  her  military  operations  against  Texas,  Mexico  employ- 
ed many  foreign  emigrants  ;  and  it  may  be  thought  remarkable, 
that  in  those  very  operations,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  held  high  com- 
mand in  her  service,  and  performed  feats  of  no  mean  signifi- 
cance in  Texas.  Of  that  toleration,  therefore,  as  she  calls  it,  and 
which  she  now  so  warmly  denounces,  Mexico,  in  that  hour  of 
her  emergency,  embraced  the  benefits  eagerly,  and  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  power.  May  we  not  ask,  then,  how  she  can  recon- 
cile her  present  complaints  with  her  own  practice,  as  well  as 
how  she  accounts  for  so  long  and  unbroken  a  silence  upon  a 
subject  on  which  her  remonstrance  is  now  so  loud  ? 

Spain  chose  to  regard  Mexico  only  in  the  light  of  a  rebellious 
province,  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  she  had  asserted  her  own 
independence.  Does  Mexico  now  admit,  that,  for  all  that  peri- 
od, notwithstanding  her  practical  emancipation  from  Spanish 
power,  it  was  unlawful  for  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  other 
governments  to  carry  on  with  her  the  ordinary  business  of  com- 
merce, or  to  accept  her  tempting  offers  to  emigrants  ?  Certainly 
such  is  not  her  opinion. 

Might  it  not  be  asked,  then,  even  if  the  United  States  had  not 
already  and  long  ago  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas, 
how  long  they  should  be  expected  to  wait  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  now  existing  only  in  purpose  and  intention 
of  the  re-subjugation  of  that  territory  by  Mexico  ? 

How  long,  let  it  be  asked,  in  the  judgment  of  Mexico  herself, 
is  the  fact  of  actual  independence  to  be  held  of  no  avail  against 
an  avowed  purpose  of  future  re-conquest  ? 

Mr.  de  Bocanegra  is  pleased  to  say,  that  if  war  actually  exist- 
ed between  the  two  countries,  proceedings  more  hostile,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  could  not  have  taken  place  than  have 
taken  place,  nor  the  insurgents  of  Texas  obtained  more  effectual 
cooperation  than  they  have  obtained. 

This  opinion,  however  hazardous  to  the  discernment  and  just 
estimate  of  things  of  those  who  avow  it,  is  yet  abstract  and  theo- 
retical, and  so  far  harmless. 

The  efficiency  of  American  hostility  to  Mexico  has  never  been 
tried ;  the  government  has  no  desire  to  try  it.  It  would  not 
disturb  the  peace,  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  erroneously  Mr. 
de  Bocanegra  has  reasoned ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  trusts 
that  a  just  hope  may  be  entertained,  that  Mexico  will  not  incon- 
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siderately  and  needlessly  hasten  into  an  experiment  by  which 
the  truth  or  fallacy  of  his  sentiments  may  be  brought  to  an  actual 
ascertainment. 

Mr.  de  Bocanegra  declares,  in  conclusion,  that  his  govern- 
ment finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  protesting,  solemnly, 
against  the  aggressions  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  reiterating  upon  the  Mexican  territory  ;  and  of  declaring,  in  a 
positive  manner,  that  it  will  consider  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  amity  the  toleration  of  that  course  of  conduct,  which,  he 
alleges,  inflicts  on  the  Mexican  republic  the  injuries  and  incon- 
veniences of  war. 

The  President  exceedingly  regrets  both  the  sentiment  and  the 
manner  of  this  declaration.  But  it  can  admit  but  of  one  answer. 
The  Mexican  government  appears  to  require  that  which  could 
not  be  granted,  in  whatever  language  or  whatever  tone  request- 
ed. The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  government  of 
law. 

The  Chief  Executive  Magistrate,  as  well  as  functionaries  in 
every  other  department,  is  restrained  and  guided  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law  of  the  land.  Neither  the  Constitution,  nor  the 
law  of  the  land,  nor  principles  known  to  the  usages  of  modern 
States,  authorizes  him  to  interdict  lawful  trade  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Texas ;  or  to  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  indi- 
viduals from  leaving  the  United  States  for  Texas,  or  any  other 
foreign  country. 

If  such  individuals  enter  into  the  service  of  Texas,  or  any  oth- 
er foreign  State,  the  government  of  the  United  States  no  longer 
holds  over  them  the  shield  of  its  protection.  They  must  stand 
or  fall  in  their  newly  assumed  character,  and  according  to  the  for- 
tunes which  may  betide  it.  But  the  government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  called  upon  to  prevent  their  emigration  ;  and  it 
must  be  added,  that  the  Constitution,  public  treaties,  and  the  laws 
oblige  the  President  to  regard  Texas  as  an  independent  State, 
and  its  territory  as  no  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.  Every  pro- 
vision of  law,  every  principle  of  neutral  obligation,  will  be  sedu- 
lously enforced,  in  relation  to  Mexico,  as  in  relation  to  other  powers, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  integrity  of  purpose. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  it  will  all  be  fulfilled.  But  the  continuance  of  amity 
with  Mexico  cannot  be  purchased  at  any  higher  rate.  If  the  peace 
of  the  two  countries  is  to  be  disturbed,  the  responsibility  will  de- 
volve on  Mexico.  She  must  be  answerable  for  consequences. 
The  United  States,  let  it  be  again  repeated,  desire  peace.  It 
would  be  with  infinite  pain,  that  they  should  find  themselves  in 
hostile  relations  with  any  of  the  new  governments  on  this  conti- 
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nent.  But  their  government  is  regulated,  limited,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  but  surrounded,  nevertheless,  with  just  restraints  ; 
and,  greatly  and  fervently  as  it  desires  peace  with  all  States,  and 
especially  with  its  more  immediate  neighbors,  yet  no  fear  of  a 
different  state  of  things  can  be  allowed  to  interrupt  its  course  of 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  nations,  nor  to  jostle  it  out  of  the 
constitutional  orbit  in  which  it  revolves. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
To  WADDY  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  &c. 


